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VOLUME IV. 
MISCELLANY. 


TE 
WHAT IS PRAYER! 
(Concluded. ) 
We explained in our previous article | 
the industrial Destiny of Man — the first | 
branch of human destiny — and showed 


how, by the cultivation and embellishment | 
of the earth’s surface, and the kindly | 
supervision and care of all the creations | 
upon it, Man, the Overseer of the Globe, | 
fulfils his duty to Nature, enters into | 
Unity with her and performs the first of| 
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| trust, charity, dignity, justice, benevo- 
lenee, and philanthropy, and ruling the 









world in their satanic concert. 
Bat if the evil is great, the remedy is 
not so difficult to be found; for the sci- 


ence of human nature teaches us that the 


former evil passions are but the inverted 


Reppise axp Compary. 
No. 8 Statge Srutzr, Bostox- 


NUMBER 9." 


This view of the case is correct, bet it 
is only one Side of the truth; we must 
look at the other side also, and take a 
compound and not a one-sided view of 

The false institutions, customs, and 
arrangements of society react with terri- 





and perverted developments of the latter | ble force upon men, and educate the 
good ones, and that Man's nature can be | young generations, as they grew up in 
set right again without performing the | the world, in their discord and injustice. 
impossible miracle of creating a new | War, for example, established long ages 
race. The state of society surrounding | since, educates the individuals of the 
man, the social atmosphere which he | present day in its bloody works and ex- 
breathes, the whole education he receives cites in the young souls, filled with 
under its influence, determine the true or | energy, a thirst for false glory, and en- 
the false development of his nature. |tiees them to carnage and destruction. 
This view of things shows us that the | Commeree, based essentially upon selfish- 


} 
i 





the great works assigned to him by Provi- | great work which man has to perform, is | 


dence. Let us now glance briefly at the | 
social Destiny of Man—the second branch | 
of his three-fold Destiny. 


To fulfil his social Destiny, Man must 
establish on earth a true Oxper oF Soci- 
ETY, Which will extend to the whole of 
mankind, and unite all races, nations, 
classes, and individuals in bonds of peace, 
justice and unity, and realize upon it a} 
state of social and moral harmeny. 

If we view mankind in their present 
condition, we find them in aniversal con- 
flict and antagonism, or what we éall, 
Disunity with themselves. We see war of | 
continent with continent, and in each 
continent, war of nation with nation, and 
in each nation, war and strife of party 
with party, sect with sect, caste with 
caste, class with class, and individual 
with individual in all the spheres and | 
departments of life. We see in society 
the bond and the free, the lord and the 
serf, the master and the slave, the capi- 
talist and the Jaborer, the employer and 
the servant, with struggles and conflict 
between them all, and oppresion, fraud, 
and injustice reigning every where under 
a thousand forms. The great family of 
Man is torn asunder in all its members, 
and each in a desperate contest with one 
or all the others. The Human Race, ia 
its present state of moral subversion and | 
deviation from its social Destiny, offers 





to devise and establish on earth a true 
system of society, which will educate 
man practically by all its thousand infla- 
cnees am the. love of trath. 
which will open true spheres 
the moral forces —to the springs of action 
implanted within him, and which, in a 





‘the general rule.) 
|Slavery generates in the slaveholder a 


ness, with its trieks, deceits and frauds, 
which have become a habitual practice, 
educate the thousands who engage in its 
pursuits to be scheming and selfish, and 


apt joeticte Ne overreach and lie and cheat : (a small 


The Institution of 


word, will develop truly and harmonious- | domineering spirit, a contempt for man, 


ly the faculties and passions with which 
he has been endowed ; and, in so doing, 
lead to the establishment on earth of 
social Unity, — Unity of races and na- 


| tions, unity of sects and parties, unity of 





}1 
go through with other institutions and pro- 


and a handred other evils which are well 
enough known, while, at the same time, 
it debases the slave. And so we could 


fessions, and show hew they pervert and 


classes and individuals, making Mankind | degrade man’s nature. 


a united whole, linked together in the | 


This | 


bonds of peace and co-operation. 
great work must proceed from the heart— 


from love to the neighbor, or from philan- | 


thropy. And when men will fill their 
souls truly with a strong and fervent 
philanthropy, which shall prompt them to 


labor earnestly for the establishment of a) 
Universe, and which can be extended to 
this earth, unless it be forever an outcast 


true Order of Society on earth, and the 
reign of brotherhood, social equality and 
justice, then will they pray with their 


Moralists and Divines attempt to re- 
generate man in present society, leaving 
all its false institutions and influences as 
they are. What they should do is to 
reform society, and base it upon princi- 
ples of perfect justice, upen these princi- 
ples of truth and harmony which, they 
believe, reign in God's government of the 


from heaven. Do they not see that the 


hearts, and pray truly, as God demands | individual, livmg in society as it now is, 
of the men of this day and age. ‘To| surrounded with all its nefarious influ- 
pray with the lips is but a half of the | ences, and forced to act in unison with its 
prayer of the heart; acts of high useful-| general tone, or be outlawed, is swept 
ness to mankind must be added thereto, | along on the great current by the foree of 
to render this portion even of the collec- | circumstances. He is not strong enough 
tive prayer which man can offer, com-|to resist them, and mere recommenda- 
plete. |tions of morality and virtue in the ab- 
It is asserted, and very justly, that the | stract, poured in upon him from a thous- 


us the image of a madman, who tears his | perverted nature of man, the misdirected | and pulpits, would have but little effect 
hair with his hands, while he gnaws his | and misdeveloped springs of action with-|apon him when the whole practical life 
arms with his teeth, and beats his breast|in him, are the causes of all the fraud, | of society is acting upen to impel kim in 


with his fists. |oppression, vice and crime which fill the 





And if we look at the development of | 
Man’s moral nature, we find a perversion | 
and degradation, on a_ level with the 
social disorder that reigns around him. 
We find hatred, envy, calumny, baseness, 
injustice, malevolence, and misanthropy 
called out in the place of friendship, love, | 





world. That it is man’s selfishness, for 
example, which holds the slave in bond- 


‘age, or wrests from the destitute and 


dependent laborer the value of his toil ; 
that it is his misdirected ambition and 
sometimes the pure sentiment of destruc- 
tion, whica impel him to war, 


another direction. 

These considerations lead us back again 
to say, that the really religious work of 
this age is the establishment of a true 
Orver oF Socisty. It is the only means 
of educating and regenerating mankind 
collectively, and of secaring upon earth 
j the reign of justice and happiness. As 
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the elevation and the happiness of man 
are the first wish of the Creator, and as 
they are the boons which man himself 
most earnestly demands, he who labors 
for this great end, serves God most truly, 
and shows most strongly his love to man. 

When mankind, living in a true Social 
State, are fully and truly developed in 
their moral nature; when all the nobler 
affections and sympathies are called out 
and the antagonist forces left in a quies- 
cent state to perform their natural func- 
tions; when the sentiments of benevo- 
lence, philanthropy, devotion, justice, 
dignity, glow in the heart and are the 
rule of conduct; and, when united in 
these sentiments, they fill the earth with 
works of goodness, then will they enter 
into unity with God and with themselves, 
anfl the whole of life be made worship. 
Mankind, in their present moral condition, 
their nature falsely developed, are dusky 
and black in soul, and the prayer and 
worship which go forth from their lips, 
are but vapors, overhanging marshes aud 
quagmires of crime, oppression, fraud 
and rapacity. 

Let us now point out the third branch 
of Man’s Destiny, the intellectual, or 
scientific. 

As man was endowed with hands and 
gigantic industrial powers to cultivate and 
beautify the earth, and bring Nature 
universally into a state of material har- 


mony; as he was endowed with a heart | 


to love and bless his fellow-men; so he 
was endowed with a high intelligence to 
discover universal Truth, to comprehend 
the mysteries of the universe, to pene- 
trate the designs of God, and thus enter 
intv Unity with Him by a knowledge of 
His attributes, His laws, and His plan of 
universal providence or government. 
The intelligence of Man, now so wasted 
and prostituted in selfish schemes and 
low endeavors,— in commercial specula- 
tion and overreaching, in quibbles of the 
law, in party tactics and ecabals, in plans 
of extortion and oppression, in sectarian 
controversy, and a hundred other ways,— 
should be directed to the discevery of 
those eternal laws of order and harmony 
by which God governs the universe, 
(manifested in ereation around him and 


easy of penetration), so that he may pro- | 


eeed, under the guidance of this light, to 
apply them to this world and to all the 
relations, political, industrial and social, 
in which confusion, error and hatred now 
reign. 


The animal is guided by instinet, and | 


but man, in his broad 
in his vast works and com- 
must be guided by laws and 


this suffices for it; 
field of action, 
binations, 


principles, by an authority higher than | 


himself. 


He has an independent func- | 


tion to perform in the universe, a function | 
exclusively attributed to him; he is a co- | 


worker with God in carrying out and 
maittaining a part of His harmonies, and 
he must work under and in conformity 
with a divine plan. Hence man must 
discover the laws of harmony by which 
the universe is governed, and apply them 
in the government of this world over 
which he was set to preside, and of 


which he was made the vice-gerent and | 


the special providence. 


Let the Reason of Man devote itself to 
its true work, to the discovery of these 
laws of universal unity and harmony, and 
the plan of a true social life on earth, and 
human intelligence will then perform the 
sacred work, the high act of worship de 
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| manded of it in its particular ee 
This searching for truth, this prayer of 


O64 ow a Wei, % 


the Thought for divine wisdom, will be | 
as holy, to say the least, as the devising | 


of new dogmas, the making of nice dis- 
tinctions in points of faith, or the special! 
pleadings for particular creeds. 

Such, then, is the three-fold worship 
which man should offer to God. 


The | 


worship of the Hands by the embellish- | 


ment of the noble domain confided to 
him ; the worship of the Heart by a life 
of high aspiration and exalted sentiment, 
blessing universally ; 
the Head by the discovery of God's laws 
of harmony, and their application to this 
earth. 


and the worship of 


When mankind offer this worship to the | 


supreme Ruler of the Universe, filling the 


thoughts, their words, their deeds be pray- 
ers, and their life a noble consecration. 
Chronot ype. 


A HYM 


N OF THE DAY THAT IS 
DAWNING. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
If the promise of the present 
Be not a hollow cheat, 
If true-hearted men and women 
Prove faithful and discreet, 
If none falter who are hoping 
And contending for the Richt, 
Then a time is surely coming, 


As a day-beam from the night — 


When the landless shall have foothold 
In fee upon the soil, 

And for his wife and little ones 
Bend to his willing toil : 


When the wanderer, no longer 
In sorrow forced to roam, 

Shall see around him spring and bloom 
The blessed thing of Home: 


When the poor and widowed mother 
Shall fit recompense obtain, 

For her days and nights of toiling, 
From the sordid man of gain: 


When the brawny limbs of labor, 
And the hard and horny hand, 
For their strivings, for their doings, 

Meet honor shal] command 


When suffering hearts, that struzcle 
In silence, and endure, 
Shall receive, unsought, the earnest 


Ministrations of the pure : 


When the master with his bondmen 
For a price shall divide the soil, 
And the slave, at last enfranchised, 

Shall go singing to his toil : 


When the bloody trade of the soldier 
Shall lose its olden charm, 

And the sickle hand be honored more 
Than the sword and the red right arm : 


When tolerance and truthfulness 
Shall not be under ban, 

And the fiercest foe and deadliest 
Man knows, sha]) not be man. 


Be firm, and be united, 
Ye who war against the wrong! 
Though neglected, though deserted, 
In your purpose still be strong! 

To the faith and hope that move ye 
In the things ye dare and do, 
Though the world rise up against ye, 
Be resolute — be true! 
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‘THE COUN ‘TESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 


CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XL. 

When restored to consciousness, Con- 
suelo saw that she was seated upon a 
purple carpet which covered the white 
marble steps of an elegant Corinthian 
peristyle. ‘T'wo masks, in whom, by the 
color of their cloaks, she recognized Liv- 
erani and him whom she rightly thought 
must be Marcus, supported her in their 


; : ; ‘© arms and reanimated her by their atten- 
world with beauty and joy, then will their | stone y 
a | 0 ° 


About forty other persons, cloaked 


‘and masked, the same she had seen 
| around the similitude of the bier of Jesus, 


were ranged in two lines along the steps, 
and sang in chorus a solemn hymn in an 
unknown language, while they waved 
crowns of roses, palms, and branches of 
flowers. The columns were ornamented 
with garlands, which crossed each other 


in festoons like a triumphal arch before 


ble thicket, 


the closed door of the temple and above 
The moon, brilliant, at the 
in all her splendor, alone illu- 
mined that white facade; and outside, 
all about this sanctuary, ancient yews, 
cypresses and pines formed an impenetra- 
similar to a sacred grove, 
under which murmured a _ mysterious 


Consuelo. 
zenith, 


stream like glancing silver. 


**My sister,’ said Mareus, aiding 
Consuelo to rise, ‘* you have passed victo- 
rious through all your trials. Do not 
blush at having suffered and failed physi- 
cally under the weight of sorrow. Your 


generous heart was broken with indig- 


nation and pity before the palpable testi- 
monials of the crimes and woes of hu- 
If you had arrived here erect 
and without assistance, we should have 


manity. 


felt less respect for you than when bring- 
ing you dying and overcome. You have 

seen the erypts of a signoral chateau, 
not of a particular one, celebrated above 
all for the crimes of which it was the 
theatre, but similar to all those the ruins 
of which cover a large portion of Europe, 
frightful remains of the vast net-work by 


the help of which, for so many centuries, 
‘the feudal power enveloped the civilized 


world and oppressed men with the crime 
of its barbarous dominion and with the 
horror Those hideous 
abodes, those savage fortresses have ne- 


of civil war. 


-eessarily served as a den for all the 


crimes which humanity was obliged to 
see accomplished befvre arriving at the 
notion of the truth, through the wars of 


religion, through the labor of the eman- 


cipating sects, and through the martyr 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Franects G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 











dom of the elect among men. 
over Germany, France, Italy, England, 
Spain, the Selavonic countries; you will 
not pass through a valley, you will not 
climb a without perceiving 
above you the imposing ruins of some 
terrible chateau, or at least without dis- 
covering at your feet, in the grass, the 
vestige of some fortification. 


mountain, 


They are 
the bluedy traces of the right of conquest, 
exercised by the patrician caste upon the 
enslaved castes. And if you explore all 
those ruins, if you turn up the soil which 
has devoured them and which incessantly 
labors to make them disappear, you will 
find, in all, the vestiges of what you have 
just seen here; a gaol, a cellar for the 
overplus of dead bodies, narrow and fe- 
tid cells fur prisoners of importance, a cor- 
ner in which to assassinate without noise; 
and at the summit of some tower, or in 
the depth of some subterranean, a wood- 
en horse for rebellious serfs and refractory 
soldiers, a gibbet for deserters, seething- 
kettles -for 


heretics. How many have 


Travel | 
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jected almost every where to the disci- | the fear of those present whw had before 
pline of the lash and of the stick? Are|seen her invariably gentle and benevo- 
not the finest and bravest soldiers in the| lent. Liverani trembled like the leaf of 
world, the Prussians, drilled like beasts| the jessamine which the breeze of the 
by blows of rods and of the canes? Are/| night gently waved upon the brow of his 
not the negroes more badly treated in| beloved. She rose with more strength 
America than the dogs and horsest If|than he had expected; but immediately 
the fortresses of the old barons are dis-| her knees failed her, and in ascending the 
mantled and converted into inoffensive, steps she allowed herself to be almost 
dwellings, do not those of the kings still| carried by him, while the clasp of those 
stand! Do they not serve as prisons for|arms which had so much agitated her, 
the innocent more frequently than for the the proximity of that heart which had so 
guilty’ And you, my sister, you the) inflamed her own, did not distract her for 
most gentle and the most noble of women,| a moment from her internal agitation. 
have you not been a captive at Spandaw! | He placed between his hand and that of 
Consuelo the cross of silver, that talisman 
|which gave him a right over her and 
which served him as a mark of reeogni- 
tion. Consuelo did not appear to recog- 
nize either the gage or the hand which 
| presentéd it. Her own was contracted by 
pecially, the object of their temptations, | suffering. 1t was a mechanical pressure, 
it was our duty to put you on your‘guard | as when one seizes a branch to hold by 
against the intoxications of that life of| on the brink of an abyss; but the blood 
brilliancy and dangers; it was our daty|of the heart did not reach that frozen 





**We knew you to be generous, we 
could depend upon your spirit of justice 
and of charity ; but seeing you destined, 
like a portion of those here, to return into 
the world, to frequent courts, to approach 
the persons of sovereigns, to be, you es- 





perished in boiling pitch! How many 
the 


buried alive 


have under waves! ! 


How 


mines! 


disappeared We 
mind by the solitude to which we con- 
you 


in your hands ; 


teachings. 
In 
Ah! if the walls of the chateau, 


many have been 


demned by the books which we 


if the waters of the lakes and rivers, if placed we have spoken to 


the caves of the rocks could speak and your heart by paternal words and by ex- 


relate all the iniquity they have witnessed | hortations alternately severe and tender ; 


and concealed! The number is too great 


for history to register the smallest part! | more painful and of a deeper meaning 


of the 


** But it was not the lords alone, it was ancient 


than those mysteries. 
not the patrician race exclusively, that 
reddened the earth with so much inno-, 
cent blood. 


the priests, the thrones and the church, 


lhe kings, the princes and fear before those incorruptible but pater- 


nal judges whom you already know, and 
these were the great sources of iniquity, 
these were the living furces of destruc- you or to restore to you the freedom of 


tion. An austere care, a gloomy but leaving us forever.”’ 
strong idea has collected in one of the 


halls of our old manor house a portion of arm, designated to Consuelo the door of 


the instruments of torture invented by the the temple, above which the three sacra- 


hatred of the strong against the weak.’ mental words, Aderty. equality, fraternity, 
A deseription of them would not be cred- of 


ited, the 


had just been enkindled in letters 


eye can hardly comprehend fire. 


them, the thought refuses to admit their Consuelo, physically weakened and 


| 
have spoken to your| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


we have spoken to your eyes by trials} 


Now, if you persist in receiving the in- 
itiation, you can present yourself without | 


who await you here in order to crown | 


not to spare you even the most terrible | hand. 


‘*Mareus!”’ said Liverani in a low 
voice, as the former passed them to 
knock at the door of the temple, “‘ do not 
leave us. The tria] has been too severe ; 
I am afraid!” 

** She loves you! *’ replied Marcus. 

** Yes, but perhaps she will die! ”’ re- 
turned Liverani shuddering. Marcus 
kuocked thrice upen the door, which 
opened and again closed as soon as he 
had entered with Consuelo and Liverani. 
The other two brothers remained under 
the peristyle, awaiting their admittance 
to the ceremony of initiation; for be- 
tween that initiation and the last trials, 


|there was always a secret interview be- 


possibility. And yet they have been broken, no longer lived but in spirit. | 
used for centuries, those hideous ma-| She had not been able to listen standing 


chines, in royal chateaus as well as in|}to Marcus’ discourse. Compelled 


the citadels of little princes, but especially 


in the dungeons of the holy office; what 


umn, she reclined against Liverani, but 
do IT say! they are still used there,| without seeing him, without thinking of 
though more rarely. The Inquisition! him. Still she had not lost one of the 


still exists, still tortures ; and in France, | initiator's words. Pale as a spectre, her 


the most civilized of all countries, there | eyes fixed and her voice extinct, she had 


are provinicial parliaments that still burn) not the bewilderd look which follows a 


pretended soreerers. nervous crisis. A concentrated exalta- 


‘*Moreover, is tyranny yet over- 


Do kings and princes no longer 


tion filled her chest, the weak breathing 
thrown? of which was no longer perceptible to 
Her black which fa- 


tigue and suffering had somewhat sunk in 


ravage the earth! Does not war carry Liverani. eyes, 
desolation into wealthy cities, as well as 
into hut of the the 
sinallest caprice of the smallest sovereign ' 


Does not servitude still prevail in half of 


the poor man, at their sockets, glowed with a dark fire. 
A slight fold of her brow indicated an 
unshakeable resolution, the first of her 


Europet Are not the troops still sub-| life. Her beauty at this moment excited 


Speaking thus, Marcus, raising his| tween the Invisible chiefs and the candi- 


date. 

The interior of the kiosk, in form of a 
temple, which was used for these initia- 
tions at the chateau of * * *, was mag- 
nificently ornamented, and decorated be- 
tween each column with the statues of 


That 


the greatest friends of humanity. 


of Jesus the Christ was there placed in 


to | 
seat herself upon the pedestal of a col-| 


the middle of the amphitheatre, between 
these of Pythagoras and Plato. Apollo- 
nius of Thyana was by the side of Saint 
John, Abelard beside Saint Bernard, 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague beside 
Saint Catherine and Joan of Are. But 
Consuelo did not stop to look at external 
Entirely concentrated withia 
herself, she again saw without emotion 


objects. 


those same judges who had probed her 
heart so deeply. She no louger felt in 
the least troubled by the presence of these 
men, whoever they might be, and she 
awaited their sentence with great appa- 
rent calmness. 

‘* Brother initiator,”* said to Marcus 
the eighth personage, who, seated below 
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the judges, always spoke for them, 
‘whom do you bring to us? What is 
her name? ”’ 

** Consuelo Porporino,”’ 
cus. 

‘* That is not what was asked of you, 
my brother,” ** do 
you not see that I present myself here in 


replied Mar- 


returned Consuelo ; 


a bridal dress and not in widow's weeds? 


Announce the countess Albert de Rudol- | 


stadt.”’ 

‘* My daughter,”’ said the brother ora- 
tor, ‘‘] speak to you in the name of the 
council 
that you invoke ; your marriage with the 
count de Rudolstadt is dissolved.”’ 

‘*By what right? and in virtue of 
what authority ?’’ demanded Consuelo in 


% 


a quick, strong voice, as if in a fever. | 


You 
have yourselves taught me to recognize 
in you no other rights over me than those 


**T recognize no theocratic power. 


which I myself have freely given you, 
and to submit only to a paternal authori- 
ty. 
to dissolve my marriage without my hus- 
band’s consent and my own. That right 


Yours would not be such if it were 


neither he nor I have conferred on you.” | 


‘You are mistaken, my daughter: 
Albert has given us the right to dispose 
of his lot and yours; and you have your- 


self also given us that right by opening | 


to us your heart and confessing your love 
for another.”’ 


‘*T have confessed nothing to you,’’ 
replied Consuelo, ‘* and I deny the avow- 
al which you wish to force from me.’’ 

** Introduce the sibyl,*’ said the orator 
to Marcus. 

A woman of tal] stature, dressed en- 
tirely in white and with her face con-| 
cealed by her veil, entered and seated 
herself in the middle of the half circle 
formed by the judges. 
trembling 
Wanda. 


** Speak, priestess of truth,’’ said the 


By her nervous 


Consuelo easily recognized 


orator ; ‘‘ speak, interpretess and reveal- 
er of the most hidden secrets, of the most 
delicate impulses of the heart. Is this 
woman the wife of Albert de Rudol- 
stadt? ”’ 


**She is his faithful and respectable 


wife,’’ replied Wanda; ‘but, at this | 


moment, it is your duty to pronounce her 
divorce. You see well by whom she is 


conducted here; you see well that the| 


one of our children whose hand she holds, 


is the man whom she loves and to whom! 


she ought to belong, in virtue of the im- 

prescriptible right of love, in marriage.”’ 
Consuelo turned with surprise towards 

Liverani, and looked at her own hand 


which was numb and as if dead in his. | 


She seemed to be under the influence of 
a dream and to make an effort to awaken 

She freed herself at last with 
from that clasp, and locking at 


herself. 


hd 
energy 


j 
You no longer bear the name) 
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\the hollow of her hand, she saw there 
the impress of her mother’s cross.— 
‘*This is then the man whom I have 
** said she with the melancholy 
smile of holy ‘* Well, 
yes! I have loved him tenderly, madly ; 
I thought that Al- 
bert was no more, and you told me that 


loved! 
ingenuousness. 


but it was a dream! 


this one deserved my esteem and my con- 
fidence. 
thought I understood from his language 
that he did not wish to be my husband, 
and I did net guard myself from loving 
this unknown, whose letters and atten- 
tions intoxicated me with a foolish attrac- 
tion. But I have been told that Albert 
loves me still, and that he renounces me 
from virtue and generosity. But why 
then is Albert persuaded that I will re- 
main inferior to him in devotedness? 
What criminal act have I committed hith- 
erto, that 1 should be thought capable of 


breaking his heart by accepting a selfish 
No, I will never stain my- 
If Albert con- 
siders me unworthy of him because I 


happiness? 
self with such a crime. 


have another love than his in my heart; 
if he feels a scruple about destroying 
that love, and does not desire to inspiré 
me with a greater, I will submit to his 
decision ; 1 will accept the sentence of 
that divorce, against which nevertheless 
my heart and my conscience revolt; but 
I will be neither the wife nor the lover of 


Then I again saw Albert; I) 








insensible and cowardly you must con- 
| sider me, if you judge me still capable of 
dreaming and seeking for personal satis- 
faction after what I have seen, after what 
I have comprehended, after what I know 
| henceforth respecting the history of men, 
and my duties in this world? No! no! 
no more love, no more marriage, no more 
‘liberty, no more happiness, no more 
glory, no more art, nothing more for me, 
if I must cause suffering to the least 
among my kind! And is it not proved 
that every joy in the world of this day is 
purchased at the cost of the joy of some 
other? Is there not something better to 
be done than to satisfy one’s self? Does 
/not Albert think thus; and have not I the 
right to think like him? Does he not 
hope to find in his very sacrifice the 
strength to labor for humanity with more 
ardor and intelligence than ever? Let 
'me be as great as Albert. Let me fly 
from the deceitful and criminal illusion of 
|happiness. Give me work, fatigue, sor- 
|roWyenthusiasm! I can no longer con- 
‘ceive of joy but in suffering : I have the 
thirst of martyrdom since you have im- 
prudently shown to me the trophies of 
execution. O! shame to those who have 
understood duty and who care still to 
| share happiness or rest upon the earth! 
Of what consequence are we, of what 
‘consequence am I? O Liverani, if you 
jlove me with love after having gone 











the other. Farewell, Liverani! or who-| through the trials which have led me 
ever you may be, to whom I entrusted here, you are insensate, you are only a 
my mother’s cross in a day of effusion|child, unworthy of the name of man, 
for which I feel neither shame nor re-| unworthy assuredly that I should sacrifice 
morse ; restore to me that pledge, in or-|to you Albert's heroic affection. And 
der that there may no longer be between | you, Albert, if you are here, if you listen 
us anything else than the remembrance of | to me, you ought not to refuse to call me 
a reciprocal esteem and the feeling of a| your sister, to extend to me your hand 


duty accomplished without bitterness and 
without effort!” 
‘We recognize no such morality, as 


| you know,”’ returned the sybil; ‘‘ we do} 
net accept such sacrifices; we wish to | 
inaugurate and to sanctify love, lost and | 
profaned in the world, the holy and eet 
untary union of two beings equally at- 
tached. We have over our children the 
right of correcting the conscience, of re- 
mitting faults, of assorting sympathies ; 
of breaking the bonds of ancient society. 
' You therefore have not that of disposing 
of your being in sacrifice; you cannot 
stifle love in your bosom and deny the 
|truth of your confession unless we give 


you permission so to do.”’ 

** Why do you speak to me of liberty, 
why do you speak to me of love and of 
happiness’’’ cried Consuelo making a 
step towards the judges with a burst of 





enthusiasm and the radiance of a sublime | 
° | 
expression. Have you not made me pass | 


through trials which ought to leave an) 


}eternal paleness on my brow, and an| 
jinvincible austerity in my soul. How 


and assist me to walk in the rough path 
which leads yow to God.”’ 

Consuelo’s enthusiasm was carried to 
its highest pitch; words were not suffi- 
cient to express it. A sort of dizziness 
seized upon her, and as it happened to 
the pythonesses in the paroxysm of their 
divine crises, that they gave themselves 
up to cries and strange furies, so she was 
led to manifest the emotion with which 
she overflowed, by the expression that 
was most natural to her. She began to 
sing in a brilliant voice and with a trans- 
port at least equal to that she had experi- 
enced when singing the same air at 
Venice, in public for the first time of her 
life, and in presence of Marcello and 
Porpora, 

I cieli immensi narrano 
Del grande Iddio la gloria ! 

This song came to her lips, beeause it 
is perhaps the most artless and the most 
striking expression that music has ever 
given to religious enthusiasm. But Con- 
suelo had not the calmness necessary to 
restrain and to direct her voice; after 
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these two lines, the intonation became a 
sub in her chest, she burst into tears and 
fell upou her knees. 

The Invisibles, electrified by her fer- 
vor, had risen simultaneously, as if to 
hear standing, in the attitude of respect, 
that song of the inspired one. But see- 
ing her sinking under her emotion, they 
all descended from the enclosure and 
approached her, while Wanda, seizing 
her in her arms, and throwing her into 
those of Liverani, cried to her, ‘* Well! 
look at him then, and know that God 
grants to you the power of reconciling 
love and virtue, happiness and duty! ” 

Consuelo, deaf fur an instant, and as if 
entranced in another world, at last looked 
at Liverani, whose had 
just torn off. She uttered a piercing ery 
and almost expired on his boson as she 
recognized Albert. Albert and Liverani 
were the same man. 


mask Mareus 


To be Continued. 


AppaLiine Distress. We entreat our 
readers’ attention to the following shock- 
ing description of the state of Skibbereen, 
and the surrounding district of West Car- 
bery, in the county of Cork, premising, 
that it is only an aggravated epitome of 
the sufferings of the poor starving peas- 


antry in other districts. 


pestilence around, when my neckcioth| nai/le, permitted to worship at its altar? 
was seized from behind by a grip whieh! Have those dilapidated hovels of want, 
compelled me to turn. I found myself and those flesh-shambles of debauchery 
grasped by a woman with an infant appa-| in its contiguous neighborhood, any con- 
rently just bern in arms, aud the remains duits leading from its evangelical reser- 
of a filthy sack across her loins, the sole| voir? And are the dark alleys of the 
covering of herself and babe. The same city, and still darker by-ways in men’s 
morning the police opened a house on the | hearts illuminated by yon cross of Epis- 
adjoining lands, which was observed shut | copal gorgeousness? Resurrectionize those 
for many days, and two frozen corpses| sixty thousand skeletons in Trinity 
church 


} corpses hy 


| from the Monaghen Standard :— 


, were found, lying on the mud floor, half! 


devoured by rats! 

‘* A mother, herself in fever, was seen | 
the same day to drag out the corpse of | 
her child, a girl about twelve, perfectly | 
naked, and leave it half covered with | 
stones. In another house, within five | 


_hundred yards of the cavalry station at 


Skibbereen, the Dispensary Doctor found 
seven wretches lying unable to move, | 
under the same cloak. One had leen| 
dead many hours, but the others were un-| 


able to move either themselves or the| 
, 


Equally disheartening is what follows 


The state of destitution in this neigh- 
borhvod is absolutely frightful. In every 
street, at every corner, lean and cadaver- 
ous beings meet your eye, famine in the 
face, wantin the hollow glance, emacia- 
tion in the wasted frame, and yet they do 
not die. 
the body accustomed to want can bear 
before the spixit wings its flight! It has 
not yet been a&certained how little a man 
can live on; men who fed moderately in 


Cummins, a county magistrate, who thus} alive, they get so very little now... The 


| 


writes to the Duke of Wellington : 


‘‘T went, on the 15th inst., to Skib-| charity amongst those who gave ninety|humored face, that the whole 


able-bodied laborer is no longer so; he is 
haggard and famine-worn. There is no 


Strange how much soffering | 


-yard — shake the dust from their 
fen <-dineet their bewildered optics to 
that vast pile, and they will tell you it is 
the sanctuary of Mammon, where the 
monopolists of the earth congregate — 
where a pew rents for a thousand dollars 
—where the price of salvation is afflu- 
euce, and where poor sinners ‘can't 
come in.’ ”” 


LIFE AND MANNERS IN CONGRESS. 
[From the National Era.] 


Perhaps no people have a keener sense 
of the ridiculous than Americans. It is 
perilous for a speaker in the House of 
Representatives to venture upon the pa- 
thetic. A member of ample dimensions, 
bluff, merry-looking face, and without a 
particle of pathos in his manner, while en- 
gaged the other day in a very earnest dis- 
cussion of the slavery question, which he 
handled with spirit and ability, was so 
nolucky at one time as to attempt a cli- 
max, on the apostacy of the times. He 
| managed very well ull be came to put on 
the top-stene; but there he fell fiat. 
** When,”’ said he, ‘* 1 see”’ so and so, 


It is by Mr.|ather “years are surprised how they are| proceeding to enumerate some monstrous 


evils, ‘‘ it makes me feel melancholy.” 
| So unexpected was this ending, and so 
oddly did it contrast with his broad, good- 
ouse 


bereen, and to give the instance of -ofe | per eent. of the alms of the country, the| broke out ina rear of laughter, some of 


townland district which I visited, as an 


} 


example of the state of the entire coast oats: flour is Is. 6d. per stone, and is} 


district, I shall state simply what I there 
saw. It is situate on the eastern side of 
Castlehaven harbor, and is named South 
Reen, in the parish of Myross. Being 
aware that I should have to witness | 
frightful hunger, | provided myself with 
as much bread as five men could carry, 
and on reaching the spot | was surprised 
to find the wretched hamlet apparently 
deserted. I entered some of the hovels 
to ascertain the cause, and the scenes 
that presented themselves were such as 
no tongue or pen can convey the slightest 
idea of. In the first, six famished and 
ghastly skeletons, to all appearance dead, 
were huddled in a corner on some filthy 
straw, their sole covering what seemed a 
ragged horse cloth, their wretched legs 
hanging about, naked above the knees. 
I approached in horror, and found, by a/ 
low moaning, they were alive — they were 
in fever, four children, a woman, and 
what had once been a man. It is impos- 
sible to go through the detail; suffice it| 
to say, that, in a few minutes, I was sur-| 
rounded by at least two hundred of such 
phantoms; such frightful spectres no) 
words can describe. By far the greater 
number were delirious, either from famine 
or from fever. Their demoniac yells are 
still ringing in my ears, and their horrible 
images are fixed upon my brain. My’ 
heart sickens at the recital, but I must go 
on. 

‘¢TIn another case, decency would for- 
bid what follows, but it mast be told. | 
My clothes were nearly torn off in my 
endeavor to escape from the throng of 


i startled the 


farmers; they are buying themsélves 
sold to buy meal ; the horses are starved, 
and the family, like a vessel in a calm, is 
on half allowance. The poor-houses are 
filling with frightful rapidity. 


Triity Cuurcu, N. Y. The New 
York correspondent of the Woodstock 
(R. I.) Patriot gives the following de- 
scription of this magnificent building ; 
‘*Conspicuously at the head of Wall 
street, stands Trinity Church — its dark 
brown tower looming gloriously up in the | 
blue vault of heaven. Itis really a stu-| 
pendous structure, and is unsurpassed in| 
magnificence, by any church on the 
Western Continent. And its chime of| 
bells are the sweetest melodists that ever 
dull ear of a great city. 
Whenever I hear their merry music, | 
know they carry a thrill of joy to thou-| 


‘sands of poor jaded hearts, beside my 


own. They are as an angel's whisper, | 
vibrating amid the ceaseless tramp and 
thunder of a city carnival. But Trinity | 
Church with all its architectural beauty, | 
its tall Gothic spire, its graceful turrets, | 
its stained ‘windows, its monstrous organ, | 
its gorgeously decorated altar and gilded 
architrave, is nevertheless but a splendid 
monument of religious mockery and mo- | 
nopoly! How, sir, in the nineteenth 
centary —in a land whose fabric of gov- | 
ernment is a Republic — whose national | 
characteristic is simplicity, and whose | 
religion should be Christian equality, 


seemeth this temple of oriental splendor? | : 
‘quiet and respectful attention. 


Are those destitute thousands, the ca- 


them crying, ** O, sad! ”’ 

Such little passages do good, especial- 
ly when exciting questions are up. Mena 
will never de much mischief so long as 
they are in the laughing mood. Hearty 
laughter has a most mellewing influence. 

Mr. Pertir, a few days since, con- 
tributed his share, unintentionally, to the 
amusement of the House. A s cled 
gentleman, past the middle period of life, 
rather venerable in appearance, of a style 
of speech indicating much force and 
shrewdness — no one would suspect him 
of dallying with the sentimental. But, 
the best of men will sometimes yield to 
temptation. While making his speech on 
the question of slavery, he undertook to 


‘ran a contrast between Virginia and New 


York, and first examined the physical fea- 
tures of the former. All at once, he 
began to think of babbling brooks. 
‘* Where, in what land,”’ he asked, *‘ do 
the zephyrs blew more softly, the rills 
flow more musically, the birds sing more 
merrily? ’’ ‘This, from a hard politician 
and a gray-headed gentleman, and right 
in the middle of an exciting debate, com- 
pletely upset the gravity of the House ; 
and their uproarious mirth affected the 
orator himself, who speedily took his 
flight from the region of rills and 
zephyrs. 

he House, it is said, behaves better 
during this session than it has hitherto 
done. If not, it has certainly been cari- 
eatured. So far, there has been as 
much order as could be expected in so 
large a body. A good speaker, who has 
something to say, ean always command 


A poor 
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or 


if 
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speaker, with iii to say, has no 
right to complain if the House grow res- 
tive and rather talkative. 

The hall was built for ornament, and 
nothing else. If the architect had tried, 
he could not have built one worse for 


both spectators and listeners, and less) i 


adapted to deliberative purposes. A 
member must possess a remarkably clear 
voice, distinct euunciation, aud, withal, 
be very deliberate, to be heard by all, 
even within the bar. If a speaker pitch 
his voice on a high key, or becoine vehe- 
ment and rapid, 
his hearers will understand him. It is 
this evil, we are sure, that often aggra- 
vates the disorder of the House. 

A few years ago, we are told, it was 
customary for members to sit within the 
bar with their hats on —an evidence. we 
suppose, of their sturdy repubiicanism. 
They have degenerated so much that the 
hats are now laid aside. Occasionally, 
however, a member walks proudly down 
an aisle, with his hat on, 
there till he takes his seat, when he pulls 


it off with the utmost deliberation, as if 


reluctant to confurm to so aristocratic a 
custom. 

One thing will be remarked by every 
stranger, looking down for the first time 
upon this exhibition of legislative wis- 
dom — and that is, the wonderful fluency 
of every speaker. No one _ hesitates, 
halts, or stammers — young or old, wheth- 
er he has anything to say or not— and it 
makes no difference what may be the 
topic. Words are said to be the repre- 
sentatives of ideas — but that proposition 
finds numerous exceptions in Congress. 

The hour rule mav have done good as 
a restraint upon this incontinence of 
speech ; but it has its evils, tuo, 
which is, that some members, though ten 
minutes wuuld suffice for the complete 
exhibition of their wisdom, feel now a 
kind of religious obligation to fill up the 
hour. The diffusiveness of these short- 
idea gentlemen is intolerable. You will 
sometimes hear a speaker of this kind 
dealing all through his speech in such 
superfiuities as, ‘I beg leave to say, 
sir;’’ ** Will you permit me to add, Mr. 
Chairman ;*’ ** Allow me, sir,’’ &c., 
&c., just as if his privilege to “ say”’ 
and ** add’’ what he pleased were really 
called in question. : 

The gesticulation of speakers is gene- 
rally indicative of more muscle than éas/e. 
lt is astonishing how they sweat some- 
times. Not unfrequently they find it ne- 
cessary to relieve themselves of their 
stocks, so that the wind- pipe may have 
freer play; bat, unfortunately, the more 
loudly they speak, the less they are un- 
derstood. Echoes innumerable ramble 
aud sport through the hall in inimitable 
confusion. We know of no gainers by 
these violent gesticulations, except the 
tailors. Broadcloth and the 
stitches cannot stand every thing. 


A favorite custom among members 
speaking is, to slap and thymp without 
merey the desks before them; and it is 
especially desirable that the blow should 
be given at the very moment the emphatic 
word is pronounced, so as to prevent all 
possibility of its being heard. It 
admirable art; and since these striking 
appeals seem absolutely necessary, it 
might be well for every member to be 
supplied with a little hammer, and, for 
the sake of giving listeners a ehance to 
understand him, occupy the first ten or 


is an 


perhaps not one-half of 


one of 


best of 
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fifteen minutes of his hour in hammering, 
ithe rest, in speaking. 


Every member of the House, er officio | 


is an oracle and a prophet. True, the 
people never dreamed that the candidates 
whom they were supporting were gifted 
in this way: but there is inspiration we 
suppose, in the ample dome and grand- 


looking pillars that witness their delibera- | 


tions. It is wonderful to see how soon 
the most youthful member learns to enact 
a Jeremiad. The oracle of Delphos used 


to be visited by certain preliminary symp- 


keeping it, 


slave population, 


toms indicating the coming on of the 
paroxysmal aiflatus. So, an attentive 


observer can always tell when the pro- 
phetie fit is about supervening in a mem- 
ber of Congress. 


nance assumes an ominvus aspect — the 
eye glares—he falls back a few steps, 


and shake s his long black locks if he have 
anv; then, suddenly lifting himself on 
tiptoe, he springs forward six feet 
his arm, shakes ‘his fore-Gager, 
evidently trembles with emoton, 
his most gutteral tones, cries out, 
gentlenen —I warn them, Mr. Speaker 
— they stand upon a voleano, and noth- 
ing but a thin crust is between them and 
a heaving lake of fiery lava! ”’ 

If gentlemen are not frightened, it is 
because they, too, are prophets. 
speeches, like. the prophet’s scroll, 
in and without, are full of 
mentation. 

Perhaps we may hereafter speak more 
at large of legislative power. 


, raises 
which 


** 7 tell 


Some 
with- 
woes and la- 


West Inpies. 
—% may be useful to inquire, what 
have been the doings of the emancipated 


EMANCIPATION IN THE 


negroes in the West Indies? In connec- 


tiun with a return lately furnished to the 
British Government, 
emancipated negroes who have become 
freeholders, ect., in British Guiana, is ap- 
pended a list of estates which they have 


purchased either in partnership or asso- 


ciation. From this list we extract the 


followiug instances : — 


Perseverance Estate. —470 acres, purchased 
by sixty-three laborers in association for $5,000; 
and 250 acres, purchased by one hundre d and 
nine laborers, for $1,700, in ‘the same manner. 

Littlefield Estate. —500 ac res, purchased by 
twelve laborers in partnership, for $9,000. 

Lovely Lass Estate. —500 acres, bought for 
31.715, by fourteen laborers in association. 

Vorth Brook Estate. — 500 acres, purchased 
by eighty-four laborers in partnership, for $10,- 
OOO. 


‘These are only examples from a list 
extending over five large foolscap sheets 
of paper. From the fact gathered from 
them, 
dom of these enfranchised blacks. 
have even set an example to the working 
classes of the whites. In a country 
where little labor is required for the sus- 
tenance of life, they appear determined 


° a. | . e 
All at once his counte- | most Utopian and uncommon character. 


as to the number of 





“SPIRIT OF THE AGE” IN CINCINNATE. 


Messrs. Evirors :— Of all the varied 
forms in whieh the unquiet spirit of ha- 
manity is presenting itself at the present 


day, perhaps none are more remarkable 


than that which is now developing itself 
among us in Cincinnati. The spirit of 
change which is revolutionizing the arts 
and sciences, and which is giving new 


‘forms to religion, soeial philosophy, poli- 


tics, medicine, and even the mechanic 
arts, seems to be the predominant spirit 
of the present times,— every thing in a 
transition state. 

Among the boldest adventures of this 


| peculiar era, we find here a few who are 


privately nursing plans and views of a 


Their movements have been quiet and 
unvbtrusive, but of late we perceive they 
are holding public meetings and making 


| known to the public their position and 


and in| 


objects. Every Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings are held at the Melodeon at three 
o’elock, and moral or philosophical lec- 
tures are delivered in reference to the va- 
rious subjects of physiology, theology, 
philosophy, and so forth. 

We have been present on several oc- 
easions, and have been struck with the 


| boldness of the speculations and the can- 


did sincerity of the inquiries in which 
they are enguged. In these they appear 
neither as destruetive radicals nor as inert 
conservatives. ‘They aim at virtue, puri- 
ty and happiness, but they are aiming at 


_a higher standard than is commonly made 


the goal of philosophers and theologians. 
Whether they should class with the fog- 
mer or with the latter, we are inclined to 
regard them as uniting the characteristies 
of both. ‘They would elevate philosophy 


into the atmosphere of religion, and intro- 


duce into religion the ‘simplicity and 
certainty of philosophy. 

The scope and spirit of their researches 
may be expressed by the word Tueoso- 
puy, or Divine Wisdom. They believe 
in the all-pervading influence and power 
of the Divine Spirit operating upon the 
souls of men, and leading them to a high- 
er and nobler existence, in proportion as 
they feel its influence. Hence, their re- 
ligion is of a sublime and practical char- 
acter. They believe that ** the ways of 
God to man ’’ are governed by just, eter- 
nal and inflexible laws, and that however 
much humanity may have become es- 
tranged from God, from Divine Love and 
from happiness, a proper obedience to 
these laws will bring us into nearer rela- 
tions to the Divine Power, and produce 


on earth a holiness of life, an elevation of 


we see no cause to doubt the wis- | 


They | 


to discontinue the oppressive system of | 


overworked hired labor. This they effeet 


ration, in association, in partnership. In 


character, and a general sympathy among 
men, which will establish universal 
brotherhood and unity. 

Their goal is the entire emancipation 
of humanity from the thraldom of erime 
and evil passions, and the realization on 
earth of the highest ideal of human char- 
acter. ‘The moral perfection of Jesus 
Christ is their model, the mediate and the 
immediate influence of the Divine Spirit 


_ they recognize as their guide. 
by becoming freeholders through co-ope- | 


all this there is no lack of wisdom. In) 


all this the image of God in ivory might 
take a lesson from the image of God in 
ebony. 
fear an emancipation of the American 
from what has taken 
place after negro enfranchisement in the 
West Indies.”’ 


deavoring to carry 


In all this there is no reason to! 
| dividual 


standard of 


Whatever may be the result of their 
movement, it is but just to present it as 
they regard it themselves, and are en- 
it out. As sincere 
and humble ‘Theosophers, they are en- 
deavoring to elevate and purify their in- 
characters, to attain a higher 
virtue and enlightenment, 


}and to unite the pure and true-hearted in 
\the great object of elevating man to the 





holiness, happiness and high enlighten- 
ment, which we know is possible to hua- 
manity, although in our preseut disorgan- 
ized and selfish condition of suciety tew 
indeed can approximate their own ideal. 

Nor is it merely with individual re- 
sults that they are contented. ‘The re- 
generation of all humanity is their aim; 
a brighter era of science and of social ex- 
istence is their most confidant hope. 
They are not alone. The minds of men 
have been gradually approaching from 
various quarters toward the ground which 
they occupy. Men of ability, who stand 
in the front ranks of thought in the world 
of science, literature and morals, are 
looking on with silent approbation, and 
ere long it is probable that a powerful 
phalanx of mind will be embarked in this 
great scheme of social and spiritual Re- 
GENERATION.— Psycue. 

Cincinnati Gazette. 


THE GREAT REFORMER. 


A “ Christmas Carol.” 





BY THOMAS L. HARKIS. 


From the work-bench of the carver, where in 
honest toil He bent; 

From the peasant’s low-eaved cottage, rich 
with virtue and content ; 

From the forest where with Nature He held 
converse deep and high ; 

From the mountain where His spirit rose to 
grandeur like the sky ; 

From the desert of temptation, where he 
spurned the kingly name, 

Saying “ Get thee from me, Satan!” to the gold 
and ease, and fame ; 

With a calm and steadfast courage He went out 
into the storm, 

To a life of humble goodness, to a Mission of 
Reform ! 


His garb of homely russet did veil, but not con- 
ceal, 

A form whereon Perfection had set its living 
seal; 

That form of perfect beauty around a spirit 


shone 


Pure as the Summer dew-drop, yet brilliant as 
the sun; 

The universe of wisdom ali mirrored was 
therein, 

As clouds and 


stars and 


mountains shine 
through the Ocean’s brim ; 

And all its mighty pulses with Love were over- 
flowed 


Love boundless as Creation and infinite as God! 


His words like living light-beams went forth 
with arrowy aim, 

Kindling Man’s dormant powers to a strong, 
volcanic flame ; 

Spreading a golden suurise o’er the dark, cha- 
otic Night; 

Rousing the weak and chain-worn to a conflict 
for the Right; 

Shaking the throne and prison as the earth- 
quake rocks a wall, 

Whelming the priestly altars in the ruin of their 
fall ; 

Waking great Human Nature, as the storms the 
Ocean move, 

To redeem its glorious birthright of Unity and 


Love. 
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He clasped the lonely outcast, with a pitying | 
love divine, 

While He tore from him the fetters and the | 
leper-rags of crime ; 

He braved the hydra Falsehood, whose poison- 
ing folds and dart 

Had crushed and wrung and maddened the 
God-like human heart ; 

Retreating not though tortured, each pore of 
being bled, 

Till with one grand endeavor He bruised its 
mitred head. 


Death ‘mid the iron hail-storm that sweeps 


along the van 


Is his who leads with dauntless breast the for- 
lorn hope of Man : 

Death by the axe or gallows, the rock or flame, 
to him 

Who wars with demon Priesthoods, or with the 
blood-robed King. 

O, strong-souled Champion of the Right! this 
was Thy glorious fate : 

The false Church nailed Thee on the Cross 
raised for Thee by the State. 

Yet has Thy Cross become a Throne; Judah 
and Rome are hurled 


In shame beneath Thy mighty reign, Reformer ' 


of the World! 


The Hero Spirit never dies, the Martyr Soul 
lives on; 

Here reignest Thou, O Brother! yet, till the 
good fight is won. 

Thou whisperest in the true man’s heart, and 
mightily is borne 

From land to land, out-bursting grand, the cho- 
rus of Reform. 

We see not now Thy fleshly form, yet is Thy 
spirit near, 


Filling-the true man’s breast with Love that) 


overcometh Fear ; 

Revealed to all who in the paths of Truth and 
Duty run, 

Like the great angel seen by John, throned in 
the rising sun, 


In no Despotic State art Thou, where rulers 
forge the chain 

That binds the desolate and poor to Penury 
and Pain ; 

In no Sectarian Church art Thou, where knaves 
and bigots meet, 

And broken hearts splash bloody-red beneath 
their iron-shod feet. 

Thy home is where the Hero dwells who toils 
to overthrow 

That Social Anarchy that dooms the world to 
guilt and wo; 

Where hearts beat warm with faith and love, as 
throbs the storm-swept sea, 

Thou rulest as a brother rules the strong 
of the Free. 


souls 


Thy voice is heard where Nations rise from 
blindness and from sleep, 

And call for Brotherhood and Love, as deep 
responds to deep. 

Thy strength is felt where strong men toil, with 
willing lives and true, 

To overthrow the useless Oup and build the 
glorious NEw ; 

That Socran Untron that shall join in one our 
Human Race, 

And hide with flowers of joy and peace the 
battle-whirl wind’s trace ; 


His deeds, that like His spirit were mercifully, The Cuuncu or Love, the Strate or Love. 


strong, 


the Wrong. 


immortal and divine, 


through endless time ' 
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Russ1tan Customs. In this desolate re- 


| gion, | saw men old with gray hair and 


ruddy faces, who had lived threugh sixty 
dark winters and as many shadeless sum- 
mers, and seemed contented, if not happy. 
But utter forgetfulness seems to be their 
highest pleasure. When the Russian pea- 
sant has earned enough to afford the luxury, 
he goes to town whew all the church bells 
are ringing, to bail some saint’s day; he 
solemnly attends the ceremony of worship, 
and goes through all the required forms of 
kneeling, prostrations, and making signs of 
the cress. This done, he hastens to the 
brandy shop, (and sometimes the priest goes 
with him.) There he wastes no time, but 
pulls out his money and buys as much brandy 
as he can afford. He does not toy with his 
liquor, but swallows it at once, and in a few 
minutes falls senseless upon the floor. The 
tavern keeper takes his satisfied customer by 
the heels, and draws him out into the street, 
there to lie until the next morning. Fre- 
quently, as we entered a town after the cel- 
ebration of some festival, we saw a score of 
the brandy drinkers tying by the side of the 
road. 

Even love in this country seems to have 
caught some frost from the climate. We 
continued on as far as Ustjug-Weliki, and 
here we found an amusing instance of na- 
tional taste. In the market-place stood a 
long row of stout, honest-looking, ruddy- 
cheeked peasant girls, each with a basket 
upon her arm. They had come up the river 
to sell themselves! It was a market for 
wives, with their dowries in their baskets ! 
The young men of Ustjug-Weliki walked 
along the tempting line of faces ia a very 
apathetie way, and seemed to be quite as 
earnest in peeping into the baskets as looking 
on the faces of these willing girls. 1 and 
made an apprizal of the 
charms thus freely exhibited, and [ think we 
noticed two or three that might have served 
us as excellent wives, had our circumstances 
allowed of such a speculation. Positively, 
there was a something to me quite ¢harming 
in this plain, business-like arrangement of 
matrimony, as contrasted with the same 
thing done in our fashionable circles, in such 
an indirect, roundabout, and hypocritical 
style. — Work of alate Traveller. 


my companion 


PureNOLoGY. Although the talkers and 


those who get up the effervescences on the 
surface of public opinion, may have found 
other matters to busy themselves about, yet 
the science of Phrenology is every year re- 
ceiving more and more attention and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of its usefulness — especially 
on the subject of Education. We learn that 
the Phrenological Journal, publiched by 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells in New York, 
has attained a circulation of over twelve 
thousand copies. Some other interesting 
facts in the history and present growth of 
Phrenology, are contained in the following 


from the Boston Medical end Surgical 


Journal : 
Were a protest against Evil and a conflict with Where God and Man shall blend in one to dwell | 


** Notwithstanding an almost universal ap- 
athy in this country upon a subjeé¢t that 
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within a few years occupied the thoughts of | coming surprised if not alarmed at such a| have been an eye witness to this scene of 
all the philosophers, and multitudes who| prolonged absence, arose also and went to| harrowing wretchedness, if he could have 
thought themselves such, it seems to be ger- | the window. looked upon these heart-broken men, com- 
minating in new regions where it may grow From her point of observation she saw, in | pelled by starvation and want to alienate 
and flourish with more vigor than it ever did the clear moonlight, her lord standing “ in | themselves from poverty-stricken homes and 
in places where it was planted personally by | naturalibus,” barring the shirt, and the wind | forlorn and neglected families, to be cruelly 
Gattand SpurzHerm. At Buenos Ayres | making free with that, as of course it would, | butchered on the battle fields of Mexico, or 
there is represented to be a Phrenological | at the north-east corner of the house. The die from fevers and exposure among damp 
Professorship in the College of that city,|/ dog seemed to be sustained on his “ last| marshes and wild fens, for his glory, he 
connected with which is a fine collection of | legs,” his fore legs forming two sides of an | could not but have repented in gall and bit- 


Phrenological specimens. Mr. G£rorGE | acute triangle. | terness the heinous and wicked war policy 


Comer, the only living European apostle | 


of distinguished attainments in Phrenology, 
who lectured in Boston, New York, Phila- 


delphia, &c., has translated most of his works 


into German and French, and is now putting 
them into the Spanish and Italian languages, 


says Mr. Fowxer’s Journal. The sale of 


the Phrenologicil Almanac for 1846—a 
popular mode of disseminating the elements 


of the subject, a sort of sandwich for creating 


a reading appetite — exceeded 90,000, and it 


. ' ‘ 
is presumed that 150,000 will be required to | 


meet the demand in 1847. Mr. FowLer 
has entered upon the ninth volume of his 
* American Phrenological Journal,’ which is 
one of the most spirited original periodicals 
in America.” 

Quire A Misraxe. The daily news- 
papers have lately reported several instances 
of men and women found frozen or starved 
to death, — one in particular of a woman and 
her two children, who had all died together 
in a frozen cellar without floor, fire, or straw 
to lie on, These cases are always headed, 
“Sad Affair,’ “ Melancholy Catastrophe,” 
or something in thisvein. Gracious Heaven! 
do not the ninnies see that death was the 
dearest blessing to these creatures? Life 
was to them the only sadness. — Yankee 
Doodle. 


AWAKING THE SLEEPERS. It was the 
custom in Massachusetts in the early times, 


as we learn from Lewis’s History of Lynn, | 
for a person to go about the meeting-houses | 


during divine service, and wake the sleepers. 
* He bore a long wand, on one end of which 
was a ball, and on the other a fox tail. When 
he observed the men asleep, he rapped them 
on the bead with the knob; and roused the 
slumbering sensibility of the ladies by draw- 
ing the brush lightly across their faces.” 


iF One Mr. Patrick F. was annoyed ex- 
ceedingly by a strange dog, — as Coleridge 
says, a “harmless dog,” who invaded his 
domicil, made abstractions from his cellar, 
and was very much in the way of Mrs. 
Patrick F. in the kitchen. On a cold winter 
night, the wind cutting like a knife, and the 
snow frozen so as to burn like carbonic acid 


gas frozen, after the dog had been turned | 


out of doors no less than three times, and the 
last time requested to go to a warmer place 
unmentionable, Patrick was awakened from 
a warm and comfortable sleep by the noise 
of a rather expensive fracture of glass. The 
dog was in the house again. Patrick waited 
upon him out, and both were absent some 
fifteen minutes; so that Mrs. Patrick F., be- 


** What can you be doing there, Patrick?” which is sewing broadcast over the land, 


There was such a chattering of teeth that | 
the answer for some time was somewhat un- | 


intelligible. At last it came : 
* I'm t-t-try-trying to fraze the divilish | 

baste to d-d-death !”’ 

| 


| (7 The death of M. Micuevert, an- 

| 
| nounced lately in most of the papers, was 
not that of the historian, but of his father. 


IP The misery existing in Flanders is | 
| immense. Not fewer than 13,000 persons | 
emigrated last year for America fiom that | 
province, and in the ensuing year the num- 


ber will be still greater. 


|of Manchester, England. The Bishop’s an- 
What is he | 





| > They have created a new Bishopric | 


nual income is to be £4,500! 
going to do to earn it? 


| (> The Government Mills at Plymouth | 
are employed night and day in grinding In- | 
dian corn for the relief of the destitute poor | 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 


> Lye, the Geologist, asserts that | 
there is more coal in the single State of IIli- | 
nois than in all Europe. 


| (> The pianist, Liszt, has recently mar- | 
ried at Prague, the daughter of a wealthy 

jeweller, who is said to have brought her | 

| husband a dowry of three millions of francs. | 


| (> A French philosopher has stated to) 
the Academy of Sciences that gun-cotton | 
may be eaten, and is suitable for the feeding | 
of dogs. These must be the dogs of war 
we have heard so much about. —Jerrold’s 
/Vewspaper. 


| Driven TO THE SLAUGHTER. A few 
days since our attention was drawn to a com- 
pany of volunteers paraded at the Battery, 
for the purpose of being incarcerated on 
| Governor’s Island, until they should be 
‘transported to the slaughter grounds in the 
interior of Mexico. We made an ante-mor- 
tem examination upon this forlorn body of 
| landless wretches, and give the facts as they | 
were elicited. They were volunteers only 
in name, having, as themselves averred, 
been driven to enlist by being out of em- 
ploy, and necessitated by hopeless destitu- 
tion and gnawing starvation. Many of | 
these men were mechanics, and others, with | 


murder, wretchedness, famine and an im- 
mense national debt. — Young America. 


A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER, 


Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its hase, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear : 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
“ Bear up, oh Mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 
“ Our winter voices prophecy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear 

O’erswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter's snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers ! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring. 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all! 
National Era. 
A Surewp Repry. James II., when 
Duke of York, made a visit to Milton out of 
curiosity. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, the Duke said to the Poet, that he 
thought his blindness was a judgment of 
Heaven on him, because he had written 
against Charles I., his (the Duke’s) father, 
when the immortal poet replied: “ If your 
Highness thinks that misfortunes are indexes 
of the wrath of Heaven, what must you 
think of your father’s tragical end? I have 


only lost my eyes, but he lost his head!” 





Bap WritinG. “ His letters put me in 


no avocation, except that of compulsive idle- | mind of tumult and anarchy; there is sedi- 
ness. They had been enrolled in the manu- | tion in every sentence ; syllable has no long- 
facturing towns, Pittsburg and Pittsfield, | er any confidence in syllable, but dissolves 
Pennsylvania, They looked woe-begone, | its connection as preferring an alliance with 
dejected, and uohappy; presenting any the succeeding word. A page of his epistle 
other appearance than that of being the bul- looks like the floor of a garden-house, cover- 
warks of a Republican nation’s liberty. It ed with old, crooked nails, which have just 
occurred to us that if President Polk could been released from a century’s durance in a 














brick wall. I cannot cast my eyes on his | mon. 


character without being religious. This is 
the only good effect | have derived from his 


writings ; he brings into my mind the resur- 


tion of awakened men with a pencil of mas- 
terly confusion. I am fully convinced of one 
thing, either that he or his pen is intoxicated 
when he writes to me, for his letters seem 
the 
stagger from one corner of the sheet to the 
other. They remind me of Lord Chatham’s 
administration, lying 


to have borrowed reel of wine, and 


together heads and 


points in one truckle-bed.”” — Dr. Parr. 





REVIEW. 


A Sermon on Merchants: preached at the 
Melodeon, on Sunday, November 22d, 
1846. By Tueovore Parker, Minis- 
ter of the Twenty Eighth Congrega- 


tional Church in Boston. Published 
by Request. Boston: Jordan and 
Wiley. 1848. pp. 48. 


We remember hearing an anecdote of 


a certain Theological Professor, who, 
after some unhappy aspirant to the hon- 
ors of pulpit eloquence had just com- 
pleted his maiden effort in preaching, and 


at 


stood pale and quivering before the Jove- 


like critic, addressed him in these cheer- | 


ing terms, ‘‘ Mr. So and So! your dis- 
course fault 
discourse is susceptible.”’ 


has every of which a 


tempted to apply the criticism the 


performance before us. 


to 


entirely destitute of all the attributes 
which are essential in a modern sermon. 
In the first place, it has no text, or as 
good asnone. ‘The motto placed at the 
head, *‘ As a nail sticketh fast between 
the joinings of the stones, so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling,”’ 
though very striking and appropriate, is 
not from the Scripture, but from the 
Apocrypha. The 
church is not safe, if men are indulged 
with taking texts from any place but the 
regular canonical writings. 
tradition, 


This will never do. 


[t violates 
authority, hallowed associa- 
tions, and still worse, ‘* congregational 
usage.’’ 

Then, this sermon is on a profane sub- 
ject. Not that merchants are more pro- 
fane than other men, but 
thought them sacred enough to form the 
subject of asermon! Is it right thus to 
drag them, by might and main, from the 
counting-room to the pulpit! Mr. Par- 
ker shows himself well acquainted with 
the secrets of trade, is aware of all its 
refinements (we must not call 
tricks,) and talks of the commerce of the 
world with the familiarity of a man who 
has passed half his life on ’Change. 
Such knowledge in a minister is of a 


who ever 


‘** bad and dangerous tendency.” 
There is, moreover, a vein of keen, 


quiet humor running through this ser- 


We are half 


| day. 
i and paints the tumultuous resuscita- | . . ss 
rection, P | mer, or Fuller, or South, but it is unpar- 
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The preacher is as genial and 
hilarious as if he were a merchant him- 
self, and made good speculations every 
This might be allowed to old Lati- 


'donable for a Unitarian minister in Bos- 


ton thus to disturb the dulness of the 
pulpit. 
If he should be tole- 


rated, it might upset the spectral gravity 


is a marked man. 


of the chureh. 

This sermon, also, comes out strong 
It is good dem- 
ocratic English, without 


against existing sins. 
mineing, and 

Such a tem- 
never heard 


always calls ** a cat, a cat.” 


pest of rebuke we in a 


church ; we should think it would give | 


this is indis- 
It does not take refuge in gene- 


offence to many a sinner: 
creet. 
ralities, hits off no ‘* organic sins,’’ but 
comes directly down to common every day 
practice ; such a discourse delivered in 


la ** regular’’ Church would have caused 


It is, at least, | 


the minister to be waited on by the 
Parish Committee the next morning. 
Still worse, it has quite a decided 
political aspect. 
legislation, public measures, and mighty, 
Is the 
pulpit thus to invade the precinets of the 
press? 
the 
opinions on the interests of this? 


immaculate, godlike politicians. 


Are men whose function is with 
other world, to have such decided 

The truth is, as we hinted on a former 
oceasion, Mr. Parker is*nowttfeologian, 
fur he repudiates the Trinity, the Devil, 
and Original Sin, and does not decidedly 
accept the 
Bible. ‘This sermon, as he improperly 
calls it, leads us to think he is no Preach- 


plenary inspiration of the 


er. 
ecclesiastical assertion in this matter. 
What then is Mr. Parker? We say, 


one of the bravest, noblest, most sincere, | 


aud most effectual speakers that now 
hold the public ear, in the pulpit or out 
of it. He was never able to write any- 
thing that has the air of a sermon, any 
that he could find a place in his 


or heart for the dusty dogmas of 


more 
brain 


'the church; but he deals in words that 


are like polished steel, which charm and 
dazzle while they cut tothe bone. His 
surpassing eloquence is founded on his 


|massive common sense, kindled by the 


fire of noble passion which always burns | 


in his heart. He is one of the great 
practical teachers of the day ; his earn- 


estness will always attract earnest men ; 


/his knowledge of the world gives him 


them | 


access to the shrewdest heads; he looks 
directly into the centre of the subject 
which and at his potent 
touch the cobwebs which have been aceu- 


he handles ; 


He has no 
taste for fictions, common places, or awful 


mulating for ages disappear. 


sounds without sense ; his sharp, lancet- 
like wit is a terror to all pretension ; 








It is no wonder that Mr. Parker | 


It criticizes government, | 


So far we agree with the authentic | 


and 
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|the evident strength of his own convie- 


tions arms his words with an authority 
that cannot lightly be resisted. 

| We quote the following description of 
_a bad and good merchant. 


“The wicked Baron, bad of heart and bloody 
of hand has passed off with the age which gave 
birth to such a brood, — but the Bad Merchant 
still lives. He cheats in his trade; sometimes 
against the law, commonly with it. His truth 
is never wholly true, nor his lie wholly false. 
| He overreaches the ignorant; makes hard bar- 

gains with men in their trouble, for he knows 

| that a falling man will catch at red hot iron. 
He takes the pound of flesh, though that bring 
away all the life-blood with it. He loves pri- 
vate contracts — digging through walls in secret. 
No interest is illegal, if he can get it. He 
cheats the nation with false invoices, and swears 
lies at the custom-house ; will not pay his taxes, 
but moves out of town on the last of April. 
He oppresses the men who sail his ships, forc- 
ing them to be temperate only that he may con- 
sume the value of their drink. He provides 
for them unsuitable bread and meat. He would 
not engage in the African Slave Trade, for he 
| might lose his ships and perhaps more. He is 
always ready to engage in the American Slave 
Trade, and calls you a “ fanatic” if you tell him 
it is the worse of the two. He cares not 
whether he carries cotton or the man who 
wears it, if he only gets the money: Cotton or 
Negro ’tis the same to him. He would not keep 
‘a drink-hole in Ann Street—only own and 
rent it: He will bring or make whole cargoes 
| of the poison that deals damnation round the 
land. He thinks it vulgar to carry Rum about 
in a Jug, respectable in a Ship. He makes 
-paupers and-deaves others to support them. 
Tell not him of the misery of the Poor—he 
knows better; nor of our paltry way of dealing 
with public Crime—he wants more jails and a 
speedier gallows. You see him in letting his 
houses—his houses for the Poor. He is a 
stone in the lame man’s shoe. He is the poor 
man’s Devil. The Hebrew Devil that so wor- 
ried Job is gone; so is the brutal Devil that 
awed our fathers. Nobody fears them; they 
vanish before cockcrowing. But this Devil of 
the nineteenth century is still extant. He has 
gone into trade, and advertises in the papers ; 
his name is “good” in the street. He “ makes 
money ;” the world is poorer by his wealth, 
He spends it as he made it—like a devil; on 
himself, his family alone, or worse yet, for show. 
He can build a church out of his gains— to 
have his Morality, his Christianity preached in 
it, and call that the GosreL, as Aaron called a 
Calf—Gop. He sends Rum and Missionaries 
to the same barbarians—the one to damn, the 
other to “ save,” both for his own advantage, for 
his Patron-Saint is Judas, the first Saint who 
made money out of Christ. Ask not him to do 
a good deed in private—men would not know 
it, and the example would be lost: so he never 
lets a dollar slip out between his thumb and 
finger without leaving his mark on both sides of 
it. He is not forecasting to discern effects in 
causes, nor skilful to create new wealth — only 
spry in the scramble for what others have made. 
It is easy to make a bargain with him — hard to 
settle. In Politics he wants a Government that 
will ensure his dividends ; so asks what is good 
for him, but ill for the rest. He knows no 
Right, only Power; no man but self; no God 
but his Calf of Gold. 

“ {What effect has he on young men? 


They 
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had better touch poison ; if he takes you to his | 


heart, he takes you in. What influence on So- 
ciety? to taint and corrupt it all round. He 
contaminates Trade, corrupts Politics making 
abusive laws, not asking for Justice but only 
dividends. To the church he is the Anti- 
Christ. Yes, the very Devil, and frightens the 
poor minister into shameful silence, or more 
shameless yet, into an apology for crime! Let 
us look on that monster—look and pass by, 
not without prayer. 

“The Good Merchant tells the Truth and 
thrives by that; is upright and downright; his 
word good as his Bible-oath. He pays for all 
he takes; though never so rich he owns no 
wicked dollar, all is openly, honestly, manfully 
earned and a full equivalent paid for it. He 
owns money and is worth a man. He is just in 
business with the strong; charitable in dealing 
with the weak. His Counting Room or his 
Shop is the sanctuary of fairness, justice, a 
school of uprightness as well as thrift. Indus- 
try and Honor go hand in hand with him. He 
gets rich by industry and forecast, not by slight 
of hand and shuffling his cards to another’s loss. 
No man becomes the poorer because he is rich, 
He would sooner hurt himself than wrong 
another, for he is a man nota fox. He entraps 
no man with lies, active or passive. His Hon- 
esty is better capital than a Sharper’s Cunning. 
Yet he makes no more talk about Justice and 
Honesty than the Sun talk of light and heat; 


they do their own talking. His profession of 


Religion is all practice. He knows that a good 
man is just as near Heaven in his shop, as in 
his church ; at work as at prayer; so he makes 
all work sacramental ; he communes with God 
and Man in buying and selling — communion 
in both kinds. He consecrates his week day 
and his work. Christianity appears more di- 
vine in this man’s deeds than in the holiest 
words of Apostle or Saint. He treats every 
man as he wishes all to treat him, and thinks no 
more of that than of carrying one for every ten. 
It is the rule of his arithmetic. You know this 
man is a Saint, not by his creed, but by the let- 
ting of his houses, his treatment of all that de- 
pend on him. He is a Father to defend the 
weak, not a Pirate torob them. He looks out 
for the welfare of all that he employs; if they 
are his help he is theirs, and as he is the strong- 
est so the greater help. His private prayer ap- 
pears in his public work, for in his devotion he 
does not apologize for his sin, but asking to 
outgrow that, challenges himself to new Wor- 
ship and Piety. He sets on foot new enterpris- 
es which develop the nation’s wealth and help 
others while they help him. He wants laws 
that take care of Man’s Rights, knowing that 
then he can take care of himself and of his own 
but hurt no man by so doing. He asks laws 
for the weak ; not against them. He would not 
take vengeance on the wicked, but correct 
them. His Justice tastes of Charity. He tries 
to remove the causes of Poverty, Licentious- 
ness, of all crime, and thinks that is alike the 
duty of Church and State. Ask not him to 
make a States-man a Party-man, or the church- 
es an apology for his lowness, he knows better ; 
he calls that Infidelity. He helps the weak 
help themselves. He is a moral educator, a 
church of Christ gone into business, a Saint in 
trade. The Catholic Saint who stood on a pil- 
lar’s top, or shut himself into a den and fed on 
grass, is gone to his place —that Christian Ne- 
buchadnezzar. He got fame in his day. No 
man honors him now; nobody even imitates 
him, But the Saint of the nineteenth century 


foolish, strength for the weak, warning to the 
wicked, and a blessing to all. Build him a 
shrine in Bank and Church, in the Market and 
the Exchange, or build it not: no Saint stands 
higher than this Saint of Trade. There are 
such men, rich and poor, young and old; such 
men in Boston, I have known more than one 
such, and far greater and better than I have told 
of, for | purposely under-color this poor sketch. 
They need no werd of mine for encouragement 
or sympathy. Have they not Christ and God 
to aid and bless them ? Would that some word 
of mine might stir the heart of others to be 
such —of you young men. They stand there 
clean amid the dust of commerce and the me- 
chanic’s busy life , they stand there like great 
square Pyramids in the desert amongst the 
shifting tents of the Arabs. Look at them ye 
young men and be healed of your folly. Think 
it is not the calling which corrupts the men, 
but the men the calling. The most experienced 
will tell you so. I know it demands manliness 
to make a man, but it is that work God sent you 
here to do.”’ 


Outhnes of Botany: For the use of 


Schools and Private Learners. By C. 

List. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cow- 

perthwait & Co. and Carey & Hart. 

1846. 18moe. 162. 

This little work is ‘* prepared on the 
basis of the sixth London Edition of the 


treatise published under the direction of 


the Committee of general literature and 
education, appointed by the society for 
promoting Christian knowledge.” It 
seems to us to be admirably adapted to 
its purpose. The principal portion of it 
is occupied with aclear and progressive 
description of the structure of a plant, in 
a series of chapters commencing with the 
Root and ascending to the Flower and 
Fruit. Each chapter is followed by 
questions, by which the student may the 
better secure what knowledge he has 
gained at each successive step in the veg- 
etable hierarchy. There are wood-cuts 
also, illustrating the various -parts. To 
these are added chapters on the internal 
structure of plants, on the history of Bot- 
any, on the Linnean and the Natural 
Systems, on Floras, and a convenient 
Glossary. We should think it just the 
book for young learners ; and whatsoever 
facilitates or invites to the study of this 
beautiful science, opens a field of purify- 
ing and inspiring occupations to the mind, 
and makes one rich with nature’s analo- 


gies for all the experiences and laws of 


our own spiritual and social growth. 
The study of nature tends to harmonize ; 
for nature is a mirror of the true Man. 


> In every science the reign of the false 
precedes the reign of the true. Before experi- 
mental chemistry, the alchemists occupied the 
stage ; before exact astronomy, judicial astrolo- 
gy ; before the birth of the true social economy, 
or Association, we have seen prevail now fora 
century, this anti-social “ Political Economy,” 
or theory of isolated interests and competition, 


encouraging the little producers, who are little 
vandals in industry. — Fourier 


is the Good Merchant; he is wisdom for the | 








MUSICAL REVIEW. 
MUSIC IN GERMANY. 

We take pleasure in introducing under 
this head some extracts from a journal, 
written by an enthusiastic amateur, a 
Dane by birth, residing in the heart of 
musical Germany. ‘They have been 
kindly placed at our disposal by the friend 
in this country to whom the journal was 
addressed. They are in truth a timely 
contribution ; we have reported quite in- 
dustriously of concerts and other musical 
doings in our own cities; but more and 
more we feel that the idea of a true mu- 
sical life, of the highest conception of 
masie realized, not only in itself intrinsi- 
cally as composition, but also in its audi- 
ences, can never be gathered from any- 
thing that America yet affords. We 
must look for that to Germany. We 
have had prodigies and virtuosos, without 
number: but the real, deepest artists stay 
at home. Only the foam upon the sur- 
face is blown over to our shores; the 
clear, deep wine that lies silently beneath, 
has not yet come to us. Not till we 
have heard Menpetssonn and Spour, 
shall we have known the truly great in 
Art: these stay at home, and do not 
leave the musical atmosphere, where 
they can find ‘* fit audience ’’ at least. 
When shall we have any experience here 
like that contained below, in the account 
of the two Mendelssohns and their appre- 
ciating audience! How unlike the rude 


9? 


unmusical behavior of our audiences, 
who yawn and talk during the best pas- 
sages, and spoil every delicate effect by 
the interruption of their gross and un- 
timely applause! An artist needs no 
, noisy signs to tell him when his audience 
are in sympathy with him; such things 


are felt more sensibly in silence. 


“ Leipsic, ———. 


‘* The first concert was on the first of 
October. It was in the beautiful concert 
hall of the Gewand House, with its glo- 
rious motto in letters of gold over the 
orchestra, ‘* Res severa est verum gau- 
dium ;’’ the hall was so crowded that not 
another person could have entered. 
Such a quiet was in the room that you 
could have heard a pin fall. All knew 
that a season of true enjoyment was to 
begin, and with a kind of pious awe, — 
I cannot find a better word,— awaited the 
treat their hearts were sure of receiving. 
At half past six MeNpeLssoun stepped 
forward and seizing his wand gave the 
signal to begin; he was hailed with 
thundering applause, being the greatest 
favorite of the public. The orchestra 
is composed of more than sixty musi- 
cians, every one of whom is a master on 
his instrument, aud who having formed 
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an unchanged orchestra for many years, | 
execute the greatest and most difficult 
works with a harmony that has ever been 
unrivalled in any part of the world; you 
often faney that 
performing ; the creation of tones will ap- 


one single man is 
pear as if moulded in one single form, 
and broken out of it by the hand of one 
This 


stood before we can proceed with the aec- 


eminent master. must be under- 
count of the performances, for this pecu- 
liarity of our orehestra is the real charm 
of our concerts. In all the great con- 
certs of Kurope you hear the great things 
performed from which ours are selected, 
and yet no one ever dared to say that any 
The 
concert began with the Overture to the 
Water Carrier by Cherubini, and took 


the hearer through all the impressions of 


concerts can rival] those of Leipsig. 


ardent love, compelled by circumstances 
artifice to 
the 


reach 
Water 
Carrier takes the lover in his cask to the 


to resort to all sorts of 


its aim. ‘The scene where 
garden of the beloved one, thus avoiding 
the old Argus of a tutor, might be traced 
in the tones; and the glorious strain of 
mirth at their successful shrewdness, in- 
terwoven with deep thanksgiving of the 
two lovers, which concludes the Over- 
ture, is so wonderful that every endeavor 
tu describe it falls too far behind to sanc- 
tion the attempt; a little imagination must 
help you. 

‘* Then came a recitative and air from 
Mozart's Figaro, sung by Miss ‘Tutzick 
of Berlin. 


of myrtles and roses for her bridegroom 


A bride waiting in a grove 


to come aud enjoy the beautiful scene, 
the bubbling rivulet, the mild zephyr, 
the smiling flowers and fresh herbs, * O 
come, that I may crown thy forehead 
with the purple rose and the sweet white 
myrtle peeping through its dark green 
leaves.’ Miss Tutzick sang sweetly and 
with great feeling ; her intonation was, 
clear, and the whole performance betrayed 
the diligent student rather than an emi- 
nent genius; but she succeeded in be- 
witching the audience, and that means a 
great deal in Leipsig. Mrs. Dulken, the 
sister of David, and pianiste to the queen 
of England, now on a visit here, consent- 
ed to play in the concert. She had chosen 
Mendelssohn's great Concerto for the pi- 
ano and orchestra, and played wel/, that 
is to say, without a mistake, with great 
technical skill and without any of the 
modern juggling. ‘The Concerto is beau- 
ful, consisting of an Allegretto, an Adagio 
and a Rondo, of a sweet lyrical character ; 
performed with some correctness it will 
never fuil to please. So it was in this case, 
fur as I said, Mrs. Dulken played well. 
But she did not play like Mendelssohn or 
Mrs. Schuman, or Thalberg, or many 
She 


glory to 


others who had played previously. 


lacked the breath of divine 





which our audience is accustomed, and 
therefore when she left the piano the ap- 
plause she received meant ‘ beautiful mu- 
sic, well executed, but not so poetical as 
we could wish.’ This may give you an 
Mrs. Dulken is a 


greater artist than Miss Tutzick, but the 


idea of the audience. 


latter sang with a divine inspiration, 
while the former only played like a mas- 
ter in the technical sense of the word. 
Miss Tutzick now sang an old Italian air 
bv Persiani, classical and difficult, but un- 
graceful; therefore Mendelssohn asked 
her to crown the evening by singing a few 
songs not mentioned in the programme, 
She 


chose two of Mendelssohn's; and he re- 


as songs are her greatest forte. 


turning the compliment sat down to the 


piano and accompanied them himself. 
By a wonderful prelude, distinguished by 
the airy touch of his master hand, he 
gradually created the right spirit in the 
audience, and then softening his tones 
modestly, allowed the sweet voice of the 
pretty singer to fall upon the enchanted 
ear, in the wild poetical tones of South- 
ern romance. Finally she sang a sweet 
little love-song, and I thought the walls 
of the saloon would burst with applause 
as she concluded, and Mendelssohn thank- 
ed her fur the true poetry she had breathed 
into his music. Then Mrs. Dulken again 
played a brilliant Fantasia of Thalberg’s, 
which being more in her style than Men- 
delssohu's serious poetry, made a far 
more favorable impression than her first 
performance. 

‘‘The first part concluded by a mas- 
terly Coneert Overture by Spohr, the 
But it 
was ill chosen after all we had heard, and 


knight of ecclesiastical music. 
in spite of all the merits of the orchestra 
After a 
pause of a quarter of an hour the second 


passed away quite unnoticed. 


part began, which invariably consists of 
one grand work, a Symphony or an Ora- 
This it 
Sinfonia Pastorale, which, in three parts, 


torio. time was Beethoven's 


furms the most beautiful rural picture.’’ 


“ Lerpsia, November, 1846. 

‘©On Sunday last, Leipsig had an oppor- 
tunity to be carried on the wings of mu- 
sic to the empire of Truth and Beauty. 
There was a concert given by the great 
Concert Society for the widow of one of 
the of orchestra. You 
have heard me speak of the Leipsig or- 
chestra, | will not therefore tire you by 
dwelling too long on the Overture by 
Marschner, or the Symphony, ‘ The Battle 
of Vittoria,’ by Beethoven; for though 
the execution was perfect to such a de- 


members the 


gree that you fancied you heard human 
voices sing instead of instruments, yet 
this was not more than you might have 
heard in the grand opera at Paris, Lon- 
don or Berlin, if you had the luck to 


choose a good evening. But I must say 
something more of a Sonata by Beethov- 
en for the piano and violin, executed by 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and the 
concert master David Mendelssohn ; the 
former known to you by his ** Lieder ohne 
Worte.”’ Felix Mendelssohn is the 
greatest musical artist in the world, com- 
bining knowledge with power of execu- 
tion, and David is the first violin of Ger- 
many for concerted pieces, especially 
of a serious character. The Sonata has 
three parts, Allegro, Adagio, and Rondo. 
Deep silence was in the saloon when the 
two heroes took their places. Full, free, 
felt and understood, perfect and without 
pretension, the tones of the great compos- 
er found their way from the skilful fingers 
of the artist to the very hearts of the au- 
dience. When the Allegro was done, 
finishing with a beautiful allusion to the 
coming Adagio, there was no applause; 
cumposer and artist were above that; 
but there was a holy sigh throughout the 
mass: *O how Godlike! Othatis music!’ 
and all was again breathless to listen to 
the coming Adagio. No words would 
describe the beauty of this Adagio; ev- 
ery expression of language fails to tell 
the merits of the music; every applause 
would be too dull for the feeling of thank- 
fulness pervading the society; but the 
tear, the sparkling, unwithheld tear glit- 
tering in every eye —this was a return 
worthy of the composer and the artists, 
who expressed their thanks for it when 
they rose and bowed to the publie though 
not a hand had applauded. They re- 
sumed their task, and interweaving the 
gaiety of the Allegro with the poetical 
sadness of the Adagio, they painted the 
Rondo with such lively colors as toe cre- 
ate an enthusiasm for music in the hearts 
most remote from understanding it.— 
When the last tones had died away, hav- 
ing found their echo in every breast, then, 
and not before, a world of applause thun- 
dered down upon the artists. This was 
indeed the highest proof of good taste in 
the public, and the whole Sonata, com- 
prising the composer, artists and public, 
was the most brilliant star in the sky of 
‘my musical recollection. I thought of 
the words you used when we listened to 
Ole Bull: ‘this day for the first time I 
have heard music.” You would have 
more reason to say so here than on that 
day, though I will not deny that Ole Bull 
surpasses all you have heard before or 
since. I say on this occasion that in the 
whole world there cannot be found two 
men who would approach the execution 
of this Sonata by Felix and David Men- 
delssohn, far less surpass it; it was per- 
fection. 
‘* You never saw an artist; yet had 
vou seen the Mendelssohns on Sunday 
morning during the performance, you 
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would have perceived in the expression 
of their eyes at different periods the pious 
worship of their souls to the God of 
Love and Beauty, who bestowed 
them the gifts of awakening the feeling 
of beauty in the hearts of hundreds and 
thousands. These are artists! all the 
rest, the stars of the day with their neck- 


upon 


breaking performances of brilliant hum- 
bug, who leave the heart cold and unsatis- 
fied, are like the poisonous flower, fasci- 
nating by the brilliancy of its colors, but 
bringing death to the unfortunate who is 
beguiled by them; for worship of the 
jugglers of modern art ts certain death to 
true musical taste ; 
I was always combating the admirers of 
Ole Bull, Leopold de Meyer and others. 
It is my opinion that America never will 
know the value of music until the under- 
standing of harmony, vocal or instru- 
mental, is developed by energetic artists 
who have perseverance enough to con- 
tinue with such performances of really 


valuable things, in spite of the empty sa- | 


loons in which they will perform at first, 
till by degrees they will be filled with a 
good audience. 
dience.are widely different from those of 
A good audience consists of a 
quiet, well educated society, filled with 
respect for the loftiness of art, and the 
desire of progressing in the understand- 
ing of it. Such a one was that of the 
concert on Sunday. The nobility and 
gentry being mostly at their country seats, 
the saloon was crowded by young enthu- 
siasts for art, poor students of music, 
male and female, 
mirers of beauty in every form. I saw 
many a hand without a glove, but not an 
eye without a tear. But they knew 





what joy they might expect when the | 


programme was presented, and gave their 
dollar to the poor widow of the musician, | 
depriving themselves perhaps of a dinner | 
for several days; at the same time learn- 
ing to understand a chef d’euvre of Bee- 
thoven, through the execution of two art- 
ists like those.”’ 


LEIPSIG, 


‘*Felicien David is the distinguished | 


composer of ‘Le Desert,’ 
HMirondelles 
talented young man, whose acquaintance 
I made some years ago when he brought 
the ‘ Desert’ to be performed in 
Gewand House Concerts. He is a Pari- 
sian composer who spent three vears in 
the Arabian and Egyptian deserts, and 
has brought the impressions of that resi- 
dence into the most lovely picture of tones 
called ‘ Le Desert,’ 
be a man of high talent, who may be- 


come eminent some time hence. But at 


My ideas of a good au-| 


and dilettanti and ad-| 


our | 


which proves him to | 
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‘eclipsed. 


Mendelssohn’s music is of a! 


glorious, intrinsically beautiful simplicity, | 


and betokens a composer in the prime of 
mastership. His music to the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream is sweet as a fairy 
tale, and his Songs without Words alto- 
gether bewitching. It would take me 
long to give you an idea of his works 
even if I could remember them all. Da- 
vid Mendelssohn is a very skilful compos- 
er too, 


listening, 


ED 


prayer,—send thy angels to protect us 
from danger! All is sleeping,— why 
I strain my ear with 
but only the sounds of the 


does Max linger? 


forest come to me, only the nightingale 


with remarkable easiness of ar- | 


rangement and decoration, but I don’t 
think that he is known at all in America. | 


He has only composed for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello.”’ 


that is the reason why | 





Last 
|night my friend and countryman, the 
distinguished Mr. Gane, was the leader 
of the concert. 


LEIPSIG, 


‘* Do you want more concerts? 


It is a shame to Den- | 


| 
| 
| 


mark that he had to earn his laurels in | 


Germany. 
certo that has been composed since the 
death of Beethoven, and proposed it to 
the directory of the concerts in Copenha- 
gen, to be performed in their saloon. 
|Now these people know as little of a 
good Symphony as the New Yorkers do, 


He had written the best Con- | 


and rejected his work as a juvenile one. | 


He then came to Leipsig, and not only 
saw his Symphony gain triumph after 


(triumph, but was appointed teacher of | 


composition in the conservatory here, and 


leader of the Gewand House Concerts, | 


'twenty of which are to be given during | 


| the winter. C. M. V. Weber’s Overture 
to Preciosa, opened the evening. First 
you are at a gipsey feast, 
primitive 


| has studied in the school of Garcia. 


difficulties of her art, 


enjoys the lovely night. But ah! there 
are steps yonder, from the midst of the 
pine grove some one approaches. ’Tis 
he— tis he! O hope —O renewed life! 
Heaven, receive thou the tears of grati- 
tude for hope that fills my breast!’ Miss 
Wagner's song was the offspring of di- 
vine genius. She is yet very young and 
has just returned from Paris, where she 
She 
is not altogether mistress of the technical 
but, assisted by 
such heavenly inspiration as breathes in 
her every note, she will before long be an 
excellent artist. As it was, she was re- 
ceived by the audience with the liveliest 
tokens of esteem. She had never before 
been heard here, and her triumph was 
complete. Later in the evening she sang 
a nice little air from the ‘ Barber of Se- 
ville,’ in which the air breathes so much 
merry roguery that it steals itself into the 
good opinion of the audience. But the 
music is by far inferior to that of Weber, 
and evidently not so highly esteemed by 
Miss Wagner; but she sang it well, and 
left the stage a declared favorite. 

‘** Between these two airs, the young 
Joacuim played a great and beautiful 
Concerto by Beethoven, for the violin and 
full orchestra. He is only sixteen, but I 


heard him play the same Concerto two 


where their. 
instruments resound from the 


jarch of the gigantic trees under which | 


then a stir and bus- 
tle, an attack and defence. Finally, an 
‘entirely lyrical indicating the 
/mourning of parents, for years deprived 
of the joy of their life, an -only child. 
Now they again find their daughter who 


|they are encamped ; 


strain, 


'had been stolen by the gipsies in her! firmness, in 


infaney and become a blooming girl, 


years ago, and then, after he had finished 
David said to me, ‘It is true he is my 
pupil, but now I could learn from him; 
I should not be able to play this difficult 
piece better than he, and in several tech- 
nical things he surpasses me by far.’ 
Just think what praise ‘rom a David! I 
was curious to see if there would be any 
| perceptible difference, but there was none 
except perhaps a little more practical 
consequence of maturer 


|judgment. You know how I love the 


grown up at the breast of Nature and | violin; I only wish you conld have heard 


| 


V. Weber’s name at its head. 


| now in the midst of this romantic compa- | Joachim’s. 


I thought a great deal of 


‘ny. The music needs no praise, with| Burke and Ole Bull, and was satisfied 
You | that you would not think it the same in- 
and some | | would understand him better by listening | strument after hearing hun. 

beautiful songs, of which I think ‘ Les|to the wonderful voice of Miss Wacyer | 


** The second part of the Concert was 


the prettiest; he is a very of the royal opera of Dresden, who now ‘the glorious Symphony (in C dur) by 


| sings the beautiful scene and air from | Franz Schubert, a work of heroic lyrical 
Der Freischutz, where Agathé waits for | character, consisting of an Allegro, Ada- 


Max late in the moonlight. 
| must, but still he lingers. 


Come he | gio, Scherzo, 
| O how could | masterly verses of one great poem. 
|she sleep until she had seen him! O} 


and Rondo, being four 


‘* Such was the Concert of last night. 


| why is love always accompanied by grief! |The next will be Thursday week, and 


|‘ Lovely silver face of night, smile upon 
his path; gently, gently my song ascend 
to the glittering stars; lift me on the 
wings of prayer to the God beyond. ‘To 


|Thee, Lord, who hast no beginning, no| 


after that every succeeding ‘Thursday. 
If you like to hear of them, I shall have 
great pleasure in giving you sketches of 
all the beautiful things they contain.”’ 

[We trust that we shall hear further 


the side of Mendelssohn he is entirely | beginning, no end, I raise my eyes in| from this correspondent. — Eps. ] 
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~ POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


ASPIRATION. 
Were we what we might be, 
We’d not look back with sadness ; 
But the past as brightly 
Would shine as present gladness. 


Were we what we could be, 
We'd not look forward fearing ; 
But the future would be 
As sunlight warm and cheering. 
Be Yow 


For the Harbinger. 


THE LOST, FOUND. 


Bewail not time that thou hast lost, 
Or days gone by and wasted : 
’Tis losing time to be thus tost 
By memories bitter-tasted. 


But work the grateful present so, 
That some of what thou’st planted, 
To bounteous strength and fruitage grow 
And thanks, by brothers chanted. 


"Tis thus thou’lt find those last sad days, 
Bereft, too, of their sorrows ; 

Our past bad debts there’s nought that pays 
But gold of rich to-morrows. 


And is there care in heaven, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is,—else much more wretched were 
the case 
Of men than beasts. But, oh! th’ exceeding 
grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succor us, that succor want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like fiving pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch, and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh! why should heavenly God to man have 
such regard ! Spenser. 
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of anode rn civ ilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING, 


A ‘GOOD MOV EMENT. 


We are certain that no man who has 
received the great doctrines of Associa- 
tion, can rest easy while it is in his pow- 
er to do anything for their universal diffu- 
sion. They are too profound and beauti- 
ful in themselves; they are too intimate- 
ly connected with the happiness and ele- 

















| vation of the race ; they touch too deep-| of good wishes, strong convictions, and 
ly the private hopes of every noble heart, ‘devoted efforts. We hope soon to get 
to allow of anything like apathy or irreso- the next Tract of this Series. As mem- 
‘lution. A great work is laid upon the bers of the Parent Union we do not fear 
| Associationists of the United States. | the rivalry of our stalwart sons in the 
| They are in posession of a body of truth,| West, and trust that a generous emula- 
based on exact demonstrations of sci- | tion will long exist between us, as to who 
/ence, confirmed by all the analogies of shall do the best and the wisest for the 
| nature, and illustrated by the deepest ex-| glorious cause which we have equally at 
periences of life, which is destined to | heart. 
change the whole face of society, to sup-| We give an extract from this publica- 
| plant every false institution that now ex- tion, which may not indeed present any- 
ists, to produce unity between external | thing new to our readers,— we surely 
| nature and the human soul, and thus to ‘hope it will not, —but which neverthe- 
\aid man in the fulfilment of his exalted | less they may like to see repeated. 


| destin This truth must not be hid un- sia : ; 

; ~ ile ‘nt ee Gale ‘* The Association will provide the best 
|der a bus — must not be held as a| Ran. which will be open to all the 
| personal, private indulgence. It is of too | children, without exception, so that equal 
| vast importance to the welfare of Hu- | opportunities of education, or of moral 
manity, to be kept in retirement. Every | 22d physical development and of cultiva- 
hod. that gite'it'e Weed | tion and improvement wil] be extended to 
wise method, that can give it a broad cir- all; the education which children would 
culation, must be adapted. We know receive in these schools would be thor- 
that this is the feeling of our friends | ough and complete, and fit them for the 
‘every where. We daily receive expres- | practical and scientific pursuits of life 
and varied social intercourse. Unity in 
manners, in habits, in language, and gen- 
eral refinement, would be among the im- 
been aroused. Let the spirit be kindled | portant results ‘of the educational system 
into a wider and stronger flame. Let | of Association, and would be the means 
of promoting a free and friendly inter- 
course between al] the members, and of 
removing the difference that now exists 

and in a very short time, the principles of | between castes and classes. 
social unity would receive a triumphant) ‘‘ The education which children now 
' ‘| receive, does uot deserve the name of ed- 
ucation. Those of the poor grow ap in 
We are happy to learn that our beloved ignorance, to become the drudges ef labor, 
friends in Cincinnati continue to feel | the hirelings of the favored few who pos- 
their responsibleness to the cause, and | S€SS fortune, or business talent, or taet : 
while the children of the rich, without 
any complete moral and intellectual de- 
| velopment, without a love and a knowl 
last accounts from that city, bring us the edge of the persuits of Art and Seienee, 
gratifying intelligence, that they propose and the higher aims of life, frequently 
to publish in good style, a Series of | ive themselves up to gambling, drinking, 
and other pernicious or trivial occupations 
: F y to satisfy that intellectual activity which 
tion of Labor, the Tendencies of Modern js inherent in every human mind, and 
Civilization, and which will be sold at a, which must be gratified in some way or 
very low rate, in fact, less than cost. other. A majority of them turn out 
; mere blanks, and many gamblers, drunk- 
a : ards, outcasts and criminals — blighting 
ciation,’’ is admirably adapted for general | the hopes and anticipations of those who 
circulation. It is written in a clear, sim-| gave them birth, and a curse to them- 
ple, popular style, touches on the most selves and to society. Look around you, 

ab women’ walneal of ins alla and see if this is not true? 
important practical points of the subject,) «If then, the advantages which we 
and can hardly fail to make a favorable have here briefly enumerated, will be 
impression on every truth-loving, truth- gained by living in Association, would it 
seeking mind. It is, moreover, got up in " be more natural for 300 families to 
unite their means and form an Associa- 
si — tion, than to live separately and isolated- 
men of fair typography, is really quite |y asthey now dot Would it not be bet- 
attractive. We hope onr friends of the| ter for them to cultivate one large and 
Cincinnati Union have some among their beautiful Domain, with its perfect distri- 
bution and tasteful and economical ar- 
— or rangements, than 300 irregular little 
tive in pushing into notice such excellent farms? Would it not be better to have 
little ‘* heralds of truth’? as this; and the advantage of labor-saving machinery 
‘that they will take care to scatter them ee — whieh sa oe 
in the Steamboats, Hotels, and public re- tem ee ee = 
; o duced to the mere labor of the hands, 
sorts and thorough fares, so that ‘‘they with limited and imperfect implements of 
who run may read.’’ A tract of this Industry? Would it not be better to have 
character, is the right kind of “*bread*’ 4 great variety and choice of pursuits in 
which the Scripture speaks of, that Industry and Art and Seience, prosecuted 


- ~ with friends and agreeable companions, 
‘‘ should be cast upon the waters,” and in | than to labor constantly and alone at one 


not many days it will return in the form occupation, or with companions with 





sions of their convictions and their hopes 
which show us what deep earnestness has 


‘every man do something, do all that he | 


can, do all the cause demands of him, 


illustration. 


with a truly liberal spirit are devising 
new methods for its promotion. Our 


Tracts on Social Reform, the Organiza- 


| The first Tract, entitled ‘* What is Asso- 


a style of great neatness, and as a speci- 


number whose tastes lead them to be ac- 
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whom there are no sympathies of affee- 
tion nor ties of interest? Would it not 
be better to possess the vast economies 
of Association —economies secured in 
every department of life — than to be 
subjected to the constant waste and use- 
less expenditure of single households ? 
Would it not be better to live in an ele- 
gant, commodious and healthy Edifice, 
replete with everything convenient, use- 
ful and agreeable, among friends of con- 
genial tastes and feelings, and with the 
free choice and enjoyment of varied so- 
cial relations, than to live isolatedly in 
separate houses, in which for the most 
part there are neither healthy nor com- 
fortable arrangements, and often solitude, 
idleness and discord’ Would it not be 


better to be surrounded with the works of 


Art and Science, with every opportunity 
for cultivation and refinement, than to be 
confined to the dull monotony, and to the 
imperfect means of education of the iso- 
Jated household’ Would not this asso- 
ciation, this union of interests and pur- 
suits, this concert of action and efforts 
for mutual welfare and happiness, entered 
into by 300 families, be more wise and 
judicious, more natural and neighborly, 
more Christian and social, than the pres- 
ent disasociation and separation of inter- 
ests, the conflict of action and efforts, and 
the opposition and antagonism, which 
now so aniversally exist, and which are 
so runious to human happiness and wel- 
fare’ We think so; and if people can 
associate for the purpose of building rail- 
roads or canals, establishing banks and 
other joint-stock companies, can they not 
apply the principle of Association to so- 
ciety, or to their social, domestic and in- 
dustrial relations and interests? Can 
they not unite and prosecute industry, 
commerce and the arts and sciences on an 
extensive scale, and establish order and 
harmony in all these departments, and 
just and equitable relations among thein- 
selves? 

“There is nothing impracticable or 
impossible, it strikes us, in all this— 
nothing opposed to reason or nature. 
On the contrary, it is an easy and a sim- 
ple thing, a safe and practicable thing, 
advantageous alike to all classes in socie- 
ty, and requires only to be examined by 
eandid, unprejudiced and inteliigent minds 
— minds animated by sentiments of jus- 
tice and benevolence towards their fellow- 
man, to be declared a true, a wise and 
just reform, WHICH SHOULD AND MUST 
BE REALIZED IN PRACTICE UPON EARTH.” 


ANOTHER GOOD MOVEMENT. 

We have lately received from a noble 
old Virginian, now residing in Louisiana, 
a man, to whose munificence the cause of 
Association has already been greatly in- 
debted, — another proof of his practical 
devotion to the movement, in which we 
are laboring. _ Are there one hundred 
men in the United States ready to follow 
the example before them! Can there not 
be the sum of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars appropriated to a permanent fund 
for the propagation of the Assuciative 
doctrines, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a Model Phalanx, as speedily as 
possible? Our generous friend has made 
a beginning worthy of all praise ; who is 
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prepared to add his name to the list of 


subscribers? We know many zealous in- 
dividuals in different parts of the country, 
who are ready to unite with a sufficient 
number to raise the proposed fund, as 
soon as they know that their efforts will 
be available. Let us hear from them, 
without further delay ; for life is too 


short, and the cause too sacred, for time | 


to be wasted in procrastination. 


Here is the communication of our Lou- 


isiana friend. 


‘‘ Owing to circumstances over which 


I had no control, my pecuniary affairs) 


were so deranged that I could not assist 
the cause of Association, to which I am 
more and more devoted, without neglect- 
ing to pay my just debts, which my 


morals would not permit me to do. Re- 


joice with me that this year [ am enabled 


to subscribe ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, pay- 


able in four instalments, commencing the 


first day of April next, the principal or | 


interest of which, is to be expended either | 


in propagating the theory or the practice 
of Association, as the committee may 


think proper. I ask no return of the thou- 


sand dollars at the end of ten years. I) 


give it to the good of the cause, success 
or not success. If a church of humanity 
where, I will subscribe fifty dollars a year 
to the first natural priest of humanity who 
may preach in said church. I would give 
my preference to W. H. Channing. 
‘*When by comparison we can prove 
man’s wisdom in accordance with God's 
wisdom, and man’s laws i 


with God’s natural laws, then the will of 


God can be done on earth as in heaven, 


because, we should then be as Christ, 


both human and divine, and the 


true 


objects of God in the proven nature of 


man, ascertained in practice in Associ- 
ation to which we are progressively tend- 
If Fou- 


rier’s Philosophy were printed in En- 


ing, and I shall continue to labor. 


glish, and lectures delivered in the South, 
a subscription of one hundred thousand 
dollars could be in a short time obtained, 
to prove the Associative theory in prac- 
tise, until which, success must be doubt- 
ful among the unphilosophie or mass. 

‘** | am your brother both by nature and 


9 


sentiment. 





As a pendant to the above letter, we 


give the following from a friend in Chica- 


if 


° 


oO. 


a 


‘*]T have of late had considerable con- | 


versation with Associationists, or at least 
with those who sympathize with the 
cause, and | find that there is a grow- 
ing conviction of the necessity of a tho- 
rough reform in our social relations. 


‘There has been talk of forming an 


r 
Se | 


can be organized either in Boston or else- | 


1 agreement 


affiliated society in this place, to act in 
concert with the parent society, but the 


number of those who are prepared and 
willing to act is small; however | think 
| the effort will be made. 
| * There are many persons I find, whe 
| are waiting to see a practical demonstra- 
‘tion of Association, and some of whom 
would contribute liberally towards form- 
ing a model Association, and it seems to 
me that this should be the immediate ob- 
ject in view by the friends of Association. 
Let us see how many persons there are 
who will contribute one thousand dollars 
each, upon the condition that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash capital, can be 
obtained to start apon. For my part I 
should be in favor of locating somewhere 
‘on the prairies of the west, where land is 
of a good quality and cheap, and | here- 
by for one agree to contribute onE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, and will hold myself in rea- 
diness to pay it in for such an object, and 
think I can procure two thousand more. 
‘*Tn this country this sum as cash capi- 
With 


this amount of capital, the land might be 


to start with, would be abundant. 


paid for, the domain somewhat improved, 
good buildings erected, so as to make as- 
sociated life attractive from the com- 
mencement. 

‘* [It seems to me that this sum can 
be raised, it certainly can if we can have 
the assurance of the personal union in it 
of the old and true friends of the cause, 
let us at least make the effort.’’ 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IV. 


In our last number, we hinted at the 


advantages and elements of suecess, in 
joint-stock companies over individual] eap- 
ital and skill. But these companies do 
not now embody one half the means of 
wealth, general prosperity and weil being 
which would be combined in the Associ- 
ated Township, inasmuch as they em- 
brace only one sphere of industry, either 
mechanical, manufacturing or commer- 
cial; whereas, the re-organized town- 
ship would include all these, and also the 
whole circle of social and material inte- 
rests, — Domestic Industry, Agriculture, 
Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Arts, Sciences, and Religion, — consti- 
tuting what we denominate Integral As- 
sociation. ‘Thus, what is now but a sim- 

selfish convenience, would 
become a universal and composite good. 


plistie and 


It is not in the genius of civilization, to 
plan a system of universal co-operation in 
industry, with mutual guaranties, com- 
pound economies, and equitable distribution 
of profits. ‘This would secure the eleva- 


tion and happines of the musses ; a thing 


which civilizees regard as existing among 
the happy inhabitants of Utopia, but not 
realizable upon any portion of the known 
In the re-organized township, 


world. 





the means of creating wealth would be 


certain and constant; now they are whol- 
ly uncertain and contingent. There is no 
mistress more fickle and coquettish than 
Fortune. 

Suppose that under a high tariff a 
manufacturing company is making wealth 
rapidly, and is thereby induced to ex- 
tend its operations, making large additions 
of buildings, machinery, and so forth. 
At this crisis, a free-trade party comes 
into power, — away it sweeps the tariff, 
and with it goes the business of the man- 
ufacturer. What shall the manufacturers 
do? 
utter failure, or at best, only so as to save 
themselves from positive loss for three 
or four years, until the tariff party re- 
gains the ascendancy, or until al! private 
manufacturers and smaller corporations 
fail in the strife of unequal competition 
with larger ones at home and with free- 
Or shall 
the capital be withdrawn and applied to 


trade importations from abroad? 


some other business which will pay a fair 
dividend? The 
fatal. 
capital invested in the buildings and ma- 


latter course would be 


chinery, which could not be devoted to 
other purposes than those for which they 
were designed. Again, it would be im- 


possible for individual members to with- 


draw their capital without the consent of 


the corporation which would not be given 
except at a ruinous discount, and proba- 
bly not at all. 
if a buyer could be found. 


The stock might be seld 
The corpora- 
tion as such could not invest its capital in 
another branch of business, for by so 
doing it would forfeit its charter, and 
thus the company would be dissolved. 
Should the former course be pursued, 


the results would inevitably be what we 


have sketched ; namely, the overthrow of 


all the weaker corporations engaged in 
manufactures, the universal prostration of 
private enterprise in that direction, the 
complete monopoly of that entire interest 
by a few powerful companies, the gene- 
ral depression of wages among the opera- 
tives, and au increase of the 
toil. Thus the masses would, aye, do 
suffer under civilized joint-stock compa- 
nies, and the few are benefited by them 
only in their simples: form and to a limit- 
ed extent. 

We speak now without any party feel- 
But this is the 
actual our manufactures. 
Mr. that 


name,) was surprised on a late tour to 


ing, for we have none. 
of 


(we 


condition 


Stewart think was his 
Lowell to learn that the repeal of the 
late tariff had not affected the manufac- 
turing interest of He asked 
the reason, and was told by the stock- 


holders theinselves, that the distress fell 


that city. 


upon the small manufacturers in the coun- 


try, compelling them to suspend business, 


Pursue their business at the risk of 


There would be an utter loss of 


hours of 


the Asseciation 
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thus leaving the whole market free to the 
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which could result in the re-organized 


r : . | . 
Lowell barons. There is no alternative, | township would not be so great as the 


in civilized mechanism against one form 


or another of these evils. Whirl on we 


must in the vortex of free-competition, | 


party corruption, and the tweedle-dum 
philosophy of our Sancho Panzas. 

The foregoing statements are not only 
true of civilized joint-stock companies, 
but are doubly so of its isolated interests, 
not only of manufacturing, but of all 
other pursuits. 
in the price of cotton and woolen manu- 
factures, there will be a consequent de- 
cline in the price of cotton and wool, and 
then the planter and wool-grower will 
experience in turn the same embarrass- 
ment which beset manufacturer. 
What now must the planters and farmers 
do? 


else. 


the 


Turn their attention to something 
But the capital of the former is 
largely invested in cotton-growing, and 
that of the latter in sheep; and cotton and 
sugar-cane, and sheep and calves, are 
Notwithstand- 
suppose the planter goes to cul- 
sugar-cane, 


hardly convertible terms. 
ing this, 
tivating and the farmer to 
raising cattle, how long will it be before 
this now profitable business will be en- 
tered by thousands, a surplus of these 
several commodities ensue, the prices 
fall and Another 
change must be made, with loss in the 


business stagnate? 


transition, and so on forever, with an 
endless train of immitigable miseries. 

But in the associated township all these 
evils would be forestalled by a constant 
and regular income from a variety of 
sources, and bankruptcy and failure would 
be morally impossible. 

In the existing order of society a 
man’s capital is usually invested in one 
branch of business, and when that be- 
comes dul] he experiences what is called 
But associated 
township, all branches of industry could 


‘* hard times.”’ in the 


be prosecuted to much greater advantage 


quotum of expense for the poorest town 
in the nation toward one despicable Mex- 
ican war. We have not vnly two strings 


'to our bow, but a dozen, and can draw 


the one which will send the arrow with 


‘most certainty and effect to the mark. 
Behold then, the road to wealth and 


In case of a depression | 


than in the present disintegrated town- 


ships. Several of these would always 
be productive and lucrative, thus ensuring 
a constant return to labor and capital. 
Suppose that last year there was a large 
surplus of wheat, short and broad cloth, 
and alack of rice, linen and calico; this 
year the Association would turn its atten- 
tion towards making up the deficiency in 
these articles. The surplus of the for- 
mer commodities having been consumed, 
the equilibrium of demand and supply 
would be restored, and next year they 


Thus, 


would command an average price. 


the transition which is now always at- | 


tended with loss would then become both 


easy and profitable. Capital and labor 


would be sure of a return. 


abundance open to all, the universal har- 
mony of interests among all classes, the 
lappy faces of the toiling millions no 
longer crushed by an unjust system of 
wages, but surrounded by a profusion of 
riches, the fruits of their own honest and 
honored work. Behold the ingenuous- 
ness of purpose expressed in the counte- 
nance of the once monied monarch, no 
longer the grim monopolist, or the 
haughty feudal baron, but the hamane 
patron of honest effort, the cherisher of 
true earnest endeavor by whomsoever 
made ; behold the intelligence, purity and 
virtue of all classes made happy by mutu- 
al interests, by a common purpose, and 
by united labors. 


HOPEDALE FRATERNAL COMMUNITY. 


We have always taken a deep interest 
in this institution, beth on account of our 
unalloyed esteem for the character and 
purposes of its founders, and of the pure 
and exalted aims to which it is devoted. 
It consists, as our readers are probably 
aware, of a collection of religious men 
and women, so deeply imabued with the 
spirit of Christianity as to care little for 
the technics of theology, and who believe 
that the most acceptible service to God is 
a life of charity and usefulness to men. 
They are decided protesters against the 
prevailing abuses of Church and State, 
repudiate the worship of the golden calf, 
pay no respect to absurd customs and 
fashions, however popular or venerable, 
and cherish sufficient self respect to be 
persuaded that they can arrange their 
own social relations, on the principles of 
Christian brotherhood, far better than oth- 
ers can do it for them on the system of 
selfishness and antagonism. They make 
no pretention to the possession of social 
science, disclaim allegiance to Fourier or 
any other human teacher, and trust to 
the exercise of a Christian spirit for so- 
cial prosperity. Of course, with our con- 
victions of the importance of a scientific 
organization, in accordance with the es- 
sential wants of human nature, we can- 
not think that such a movement is adapt- 
ed to become universal, or to produce a 
radical revolution in the existing order of 
society. Still it is an immense advance 
on the prevailing system of competition, 


In case of | violence, aud fraud ; it will greatly bless 


loss, however, it would not fall specially | those who are attached to it in good faith, 
upon any one person or class, but upon | ard singleness of heart; and will operate as 
} 


so that the largest loss a permanent reproof to the greedy, grasp- 
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ing, worldly, vulgar spirit, which abounds 
in the high places and the low places of 
Civilization. As a model of a Christian 
Chureh,— if our poor opinion is worth 


‘house, shops, mills, barns and other out | 


anything on this subject,— the Hopedale | 


Community is entitled to a conspicuous 
rank. It carries into effect the great 
purposes for which the Church was es- 
tablished. In the midst of aristocratic 
pride and presumption, it maintains the 
equality of the Gospel, and surrounded 
with the bloated splendor of avaricious, 
belligerent, and worldly-minded religion- 
ists, it trusts to the chaste ornaments of 
a meek and quiet spirit. 

We regret to learn from the Address 
of the President, Apin Batuov, delivered 
at the Annual Meeting on the 13th ult. 
that it has recently been visited with a 


houses. This is in striking contrast with 
the appearance of things here less than 
five years ago, when we commenced. 
We have successfully established several 
branches of industry, and obtained a fa- 
vorable run of custom from the surround- | 
ing neighborhood. In the diligent pur- 
suit of honest avocations, with the aid of 
our labor-saving machinery, it would be 
strange indeed if we conld not sustain 
ourselves beyond the dread of absolute 
poverty. We can and will do this, be- 
sides bearing the extraordinary expenses 
of our school the year round, while the 
town uses our entire school-tax exclusive- 
ly to educate its other children and youth 
in the several school districts. Meantime 


‘our credit is deservedly sound and satis- 


prevailing sickness, by which the regular | 


course of its industry has been impeded, 
and a considerable pecuniary loss incurr- 
ed. Mr. Ballou opens his Address with 
the following statement : 


‘Tt is not without a tinge of melan- 
choly and disappointment that I offer you 
the present official communication. The 
severe sickness which has been permitted 
to afflict our littke Community during the 
past year places us in circumstances some- 
what different from those under which I 
delivered my last annual address. Death 
was then a stranger tv our Domain. No 
grave had opened to receive the relics of 
mortality within our confines. Pesti- 
lence had been hurried by the fresh winds 
of heaven through our homely dale, with 
scarce a permission to touch its favored 
inhabitants. Prosperity was strengthen- 
ing our stakes, and we were fondly 
hoping for enlarged success in all depart- 
ments of our associated interest. But 
we have experienced a reverse. We 
have been wasted by disease, bereaved by 
the destroyer, care-worn by anxious vigils 
over our emaciated friends, enfeebled in 
our industry, impoverished in our finan- 
cial resources, and chastened in our am- 
bition by a complicated adversity. In- 
stead of being able to congratulate you, 
this day, on the results of an unusually 
fortunate year’s operations, and the de- 
elaration of moderate dividends on labor, 


I am obliged to announce that we have | 


actually made a loss on our capital.”’ 


The account of the present condition 
of Hopedale is certainly encouraging, in 
spite of the disasters which it has been 
called to suffer. 

‘* We have a joint stock capital of over 


fourteen thousand dollars, soon to be 
augmented several thousand more by ab- 


|Channing is to preside over it. 


sorbing into it the credits due to individu- | 


Besides this we have an 
capital, 


al members. 
aggregate private 


houses and other property on or about | 


our general premises, exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars, equally available 
practical Community 
Joint Stock property itself. We have 
recently erected three new dwelling 
houses, a valuable shop for machinists 
and blacksmiths, with a wash-house ap- 
pended, and a saw-mill just ready for op- 
eration. Our village now numbers fifteen 


in’ dwelling | 


factory in this whole region; and we are 
living on terms of friendly intercourse 
with its exteusive and growing popula- 
tion.”’ 


The causes for congratulation enumer- 
ated in the following statement are well 
founded, and afford a fruitful subject of 
reflection. 


‘*] contemplate with great satisfaction, 
the knowledge which we are acquiring in 
all the details of industry and domestic 
economy, as well as in the other affairs of 
life, and have increasing confidence in 
your disposition and ability to turn it all 
toa good and practical account. When 
we consider how blindly the upper and 
and lower classes of the old order of so- 
ciety rush through life—some feasting 
and some starving to death —some grasp- 
ing by force or fraud without producing, 
and some laboring to desperation without 
retaining enough to make themselves and 
families comfortable — some squandering 
lavishly faster than they earn, and others 
pinching themselves of the necessaries of 
life to leave a large fortune to thankless 
heirs — and the great majority completely | ° 
ignorant of the causes of their own 
wretchedness —I can but rejoice that we 
are training up a population to understand 
the necessities, the proprieties, and the 
advantages of a social order more con- 
formable to natural laws and Christian 
principles.”’ 

I> A new religious Society has been 
styled ‘‘ The Church of 
* The eloquent William H. 
We 
know not to what denomination or order 
of religionists, 


formed in Boston, 
Humanity. 


the members of this so- | 
ciety most assimilate ; but one feature we | 
like, and that is their name. We hope 
it may prove an index of their conduct. 
There is a great lack of real genuine 


Humanity in most religious bodies ; and, 


at the same time, a great surplus of Big- 


otry. Give us more that is Hwmnan, and | 
|less pertaining to Creed. — Woonsocket | 
| Patriot. 


for all} 
purposes as the 


| Hence, 
dwelling houses, besides a chapel-schoul | King Louis Phillippe, 





Latest Papa News. The accounts 
from Italy received by the Paris press are 
not regarded as satisfactory. ‘The Pope, 
it would seem, had been progressing 


more rapidly in his liberal course than | 
/was agreeable to the absolute power. | 
it is feared that the advice of, 
conveyed to his | 








| Holiness through E. Rossi (the French 
Minister at the Court of Rome,) to pro- 
ceed with caution, may have arrived too 
late ; but in the present state of the pub- 
lie mind in Europe, Pius IX. has little to 
fear from the disappointment of Austria. 

A letter from Vienna, of the 23d 
November, in the German Universal Ga- 
zette, says: —‘* It has been pretended 
that Austria favored absolutism to the Pa- 


pal States, and this assertion has excited 


great uneasiness in the liberal party ; it is, 
however, utterly unfounded. The Aus- 
trian Government, after having advised 
the Pope to reform abuses, will not take 
a different course.”’ 

The Post-Ampt Gazette, of Frankfort, 
of the 28th November, states from Rome 
that the Pope intends to abolish the salt- 
tax, and some other taxes, which press 
particularly on the industrious classes, 
and to supply the deficit which this aboli- 
tion will cause by a tax upon real prop- 
erty. 





Errata. The following mistakes occurr- 
ed in the first article of our last paper. Page 
113, column 1, line 2, for “creation” read 
column 2, line 36, for “ powerful” 
page 115, column 1, line 57, 
“feels;” page 117, column I, 
read “ no,” 


“ creature,” 
read “ powerless ;”” 
for “ fears ” read 


line 17, for “the” 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different ‘departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this Schoof affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fovwr DoLiars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Lnstrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWeELve DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West em Mass. 
January 1, 18 


Ww EST ROXBU RY RAIL-ROAD 


AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8, 93-4 A. M., and 4 
P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston. — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; Stoughton, 1] 1-2 A. M., and 
4 and ten minutes P. M. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Brook Farm at 71-2; Saturda 
evening leaves Toll Gate on arrival of the Ded. 
ham 51-2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 

Jan. 1, 1847. Agent. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
GEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 Broadwa 
in Boston, Reppine & Co., No. 8 State St. 

Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
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| Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 
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8 State Street, Boston. Price. 6 1-4 cents. 
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